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refer to the 31st of December 1934. 
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A Report on the Bihar Earthquake and on the 
measures taken in consequence thereof 
up to the 31st December 1934. 


CHAPTER I. 


Description of the area affected by the earthqiiake- 

A short description of the area in which the earthquake occurred 
is prefaced to this report, because the physical configuration of the 
country had a niaihed influence, not only on the immediate situation 
caused by the shock. l)ut also on the measures which were taken 
to remedy the damage. 

The Tirhnt, Patna and Bhagalpur divisions of Bihar and Orissa 
occupy the lowest section of the Gangetic plain, before it merges 
m the delta of Bengal. From east to west, this tract is about 220 
miles in length. At its western end the plain is nearly 200 miles 
wide ; to the east, the north-easterly trend of the Chota Nagpur 
hills, which form its southern boundary, causes it to contract 
to a width oi less than 100 miles. 

2. The river Ganges flo\\ing from west to east divides the plain The Tirhut 
into two portions. The northern portion is an oblong block 220 
miles long from west to east, and 80 to 90 miles in width. Its 
western half is the Tirhut division, with its administrative head- 
quarters at Muzalfarpiu, composed of the four districts of 
Champaran, Saran, Mazaffarpur and Darbhanga. The country 
consists entirely of alluvial soil, composed chiefly of loam and layers 
of water-bearing sand, of unknown, and probably immense depth. 

The surface slopes gently to the south-east. Motihari is 217 feet 
above sea level, while the country round Eosera, a hundred miles 
to the south-east, is only 62 feet lower. 

The river-system of Tirhut must be described, since it affected 
the operations considerably. The Gandak river issues from the 
Himalayas at the north-west corner of the division and flows in a 
straight line south-east, until it joins the Ganges opposite Patna. 
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It separates Saran from the rest of the division. It is iinfurdable, 
and is iioA\liere bridged except at its month, where ii is spanned by 
the railway bridge and foot bridg'c at Hajijnir. Another lailway 
bridge, at Bagalia in the extreme north-^^est of Champaran, was 
destroyed by flood in 1928 and was not replaced. Though the 
Gandak flow^s ilirongli the dnision for 140 miles, it is thus nowhere 
passable for wdieeled road traffic without the use of bc^ats, and is 
only crossed by rail at one point. A smaller river, the Bur Gandak, 
follow^s a very winding bui roughly parallel course about thirty miles 
to the north-east. A similar river, the Baginati, follows a circuitous 
course further to the north-east and joins the Bnr Gaudak at the 
extreme south-east of the division, after receiving the water of a 
number of smaller streams wiiich flow southw^ard from Nepal across 
the Darbhanga district. These rivers all flow in beds wdiich are 
higher than the siiiTounding countiy. Betw'een tliem lie areas of 
low-lying giuund, occupying former channels of the rivers. Most 
of these areas, locally known as “ chain's ”, are cultivated witli rice. 
Others form marshes, too wet to be cidiivatcd, or small lakes. The 
rivers thus divide Tirhut into four tracts : the Saran district ; 
the area south-west of the Bur Gandak ri\er; the basin of the 
Bur Gandak and Bagmati systems ; and the country beyond these 
rivers to the north-east. Saran is a self-contained area with easy 
internal communications, but with bad communications with the 
east and north-east. In the second of these tracts, the principal 
towns (from west to east) are Motihari, the headquarters of the 
Champaran district, Muzaffarpur and Samastipur. These all lie 
close to the south bank of the Bur Gandak river, and are connected 
by a *first class road and a railway running parallel to the road. 
There is another first class road, 32 miles long, and a railway, parallel 
to it, connecting Muzaffarpur and Hajipur, and so linking up this 
area with Patna. The third tract contains no towns. In the fourth 
tract are Darbhanga, the headquarters of the district of that name, 
Sitamarhi and Madhubani. In order to reach Darbhanga (40 miles 
east of Muzaffarpur) , Sitamarhi (37 miles north of Muzaffarpur) and 
Madhubani (25 miles north of Darbhanga), it is necessary to cross 
the courses of the Bur Gandak and Bagmati rivers. The raihvay 
crosses these rivers at one point only, between Samastipur and 
Darbhanga. There are, however, three first class roads by which 
vehicles can reach the tract north-east of the Bagmati. One follows 
the railway from Samastipur to Darbhanga. Another road runs 
direct from Muzaffarpur to Darbhanga. The third runs due north 
from Muzaffarpur to Sitamarhi, All three roads are heavily 

* A first class road hi Tirhut is embankod and bridged, but not necessarily 
metalled. 
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embanked, with numerous screw pile and masonry bridges and 
causeways. They are liable to suffer severe damage from floods, 
and once they are breached, it is usually impossible to make diver- 
sions until the water subsides, x^s the epicentral tract of the 
earthquake lay in the country north-east of the Bagmati, the 
interruption of communications across the Bagmati and Bur Gandak 
basins w^as a central difi&culty of the relief operations. 

Tirhiit is an entirely agricultural tract, and one of the most 
fertile parts of India. Its population of 3 Of million averages 830 
persons to the square mile. The principal crop is winter rice, 
particularly in the northern portions ; but valuable crops of tobacco, 
chillies and other special crops are raised. Of late years, the cultiva- 
tion of sugar-cane has assumed a preponderating importance. 97 per 
cent of the population of Tirhut live in villages, of which there 
are 14,000, containing about 2 million houses. Usually there are 
in each village a few masonry houses, but the great bulk of the 
cultivators live either in simple houses with mud walls and thatched 
or tiled roofs, or in huts of even lighter construction with walls of 
bamboo lattice work plastered with clay. The towns are essentially 
centres for marketing agricultural produce and supplying goods to 
the surrounding country. The population is never urban in 
character, but has its roots in the villages. Only 303,000 persons 
live in the towns, occupying about 60,000 houses. The largest town 
is Darbhanga, with 60,000 inhabitants. Muzaffarpur contains 
43,000 inhabitants and Chapra 47,000, but the other towns are 
smaller. Their population varies from 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 

3. The eastern portion of North Bihar is less fertile and more purnea and 
sparsely populated than Tirhut. Much of it is occupied by the 
numerous branches of the Kosi river, and a tract entirely devoid 

of roads lies between Supaul, in North Bhagalpur, and the Purnea 
district, which occupies the extreme east. The only towns of any 
importance are Purnea and Katihar. There are small towns, which 
are subdi visional headquarters, at Supaul, Araria, Kishungunj, 

Beguserai and Madhipura. 

4. The third tract, South Bihar, is the country between the ^outh Bihar. 
Ganges and the hills of the Chota Nagpur plateau. It is also 

alluvial in character, but the alluvium is chiefly clay and the 
emergence of rock at various points quite close to the Ganges 
indicates that its depth is not gxeat. As the damage done in this 
area consisted almost entirely of damage to buildings, it is un- 
necessary to describe the river system or the lines of communication. 

With the exception of Gaya, which lies among rocky hills 
sixty miles south of the river, the principal towns, Patna, Monghyr, 
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Bhagalpur and Arrah lie on, or in close proximity to the Ganges. 
Patna, the capital of the province, and its suburb, Dinapur, contain 
nearly 200,000 inhabitants, whose 40,000 liouses stretch in a long 
ribbon of buildings for many miles along the Ganges opposite to 
its confluence with tlio Gandak. Monghyr, a city of 53,000 
inhabitants, occupies a peninsula jutting northward into the Gange‘- 
and hacked by rocky hills, a hundred miles east of Patna, while 
Bhagalpur with 84,000 inhabitant*:! is near the Ganges, 35 miles 
further to the east. These towns are of a more urban character 
than the towns of North Bihar. Though they contain many houses 
built of mud, the proportion of masonry houses is higher than in 
North Bihar and large buildings are more frequent. The country- 
side, though not so thickly populated as Tiiiiut, is closely cultivated 
and mud houses of a substantial type predominate in the villages- 



CHAPTER !l* 


The Earthquake. 

5. Tlie main shock oc'curred at 2-13 ?.M. on tlie 15th of January. 

The middle of January is the coldest time of the year in Bihar. 

A very cold west wind had been blowing that day. A rumbling 
sound, similar to tliat caused by the passage of heavy lorries, was 
beard for a few seconds before the shock was felt. The shcck 
itself lasted for a period which varied between two and a half and 
five minutes in different places. There seem to have been two 
stages, with a lull of a few seconds between them. Observers stated 
that most of the damage occurred early in the second stage. 

6. In the worst areas, the shaking of the earth was so severe Fissuring of 
that people could not stand up and were compelled to sit or lie on the soil, 
ground. In the open country, the undulations could be seen 
distinctly. These surface waves averaged about six inches in 

height, with a wave length of between six and twelve feet. In and 
near the central regions of the earthquake, one of the most specta- 
cular results of the violent oscillation of the alluvial soil was the 
ejection of sand and whaler. The compression of the soil caused it 
to open up into fissures, sometimes several hundred yards in length, 
and from them poured gi'eat quantities of water heavily charged with 
fine sand. It is difficult to obtain accurate information of the width 
of these fissures. They opened and closed and were obscured by 
the gushing of the water, but authentic instances have been recorded 
in which human beings and animals were temporarily imprisoned in 
a closing fissure, while there were cases in which carts and motor 
cars sank into the soil and had to be dug out. It is improbable that 
any of the fissures, after the first few seconds, were more than 
forty or fifty feet deep. 

Along the banks of rivers, lakes and tanks, fissuring of a 
somewhat different type occurred. Here blocks of soil, finding 
insufficient support on one side, tended to slide away and slump 
down. In a number of places, level ground on the edges of lakes 
broke av/ay and great slabs of earth sank bodily as much as ten 
feet below the old surface and lay tilted at various angles. Where 
this type of fissuring occurred, the fissures did not close up after 
the earthquake and often remained several feet wide and ten or 
twelve feet deep. 
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Rivers and 
bridges. 


Bnlidlngs. 


A ihiiJ i\jie Mirfart* ^liMurbance was ilia foniiaiiori of 
Sand and ^\ater sjHmknl up, often to a hei|^lit of six feet, 
llii-e uMiath appeared after the shoek Isaci stopped and 

eon! limed to pin} for ^onie time after the fnuil iretnors bad eeasec! 
tii be felt, dlkn left eonieal inonmls of sand and small erater-like 
openiim'^. but as a nile did not cjeet miub sand as tbe foKiires. 
’The ludhiMour of ^^ells was particularly noticeable, Bein<:> in direct 
ctuineclion with the suIksoiI labels of waier-bcai mg sand, they 
ejtH'ted sand and water with explosive force and after I lie eartliqimke 
Were left filled almost to the surface with sand. 

The elText of tlie oscillations on eiiibankmeiits was to cause 
tliem to sink into the earth. In some cases they were displaced 
laterally, so that a straight raihvav embankment or road assumed 
a twisted shape. 

The w'ater which was ejected from the fissures flowed into 
large shallow lakes wdiich inundated many square miles of country 
and formed an impediment to agriculture and to communications for 
several weeks after the earthquake, 

7. There are few reliable accounts of the belkuiour of ii\fc*rb 
during the actual shock, but it seems Hut in home plates ilie beds 
of rivers became dry. Along the Gangea, the water iimt piled 
up against the south bank and then lecedcd. Alier the shocks 
w’ere over, the beds of many rneis and watei-couiheb weie found 
to have been filled with sand ; the banks had come elo'-er lugether, 
and the clogging of the channels often stopped oi duiumdied the 
flow of water. 

Bridges suffered in a variety of wa}s. The abutiiiciits sank 
or w’ere displaced by fissures. Piers sometimes sank and sometimes 
were pushed up by the upraising of the rner bed. fn a number 
of cases the contraction of the banks caused the bridge to assume 
arched shapes of all descriptions. 

8. Buildings w^ere damaged or destroyed in vast numbers. In 
the central area of the earthquake, the tencleiK^y was more for 
buildings to sink into the ground than to collapse. Thus, at 
Motihari, Sitamarhi, and Purnea many buildings were left stand- 
ing, but tilted at various angles. Though to out"ward appearance 
they seemed sound, a closer examination showed that the masonry 
was shattered. Outside the slump area, the lighter type of hut 
escaped undamaged, but mud huts were often damaged, while 
loosely built masonry buildings collapsed in YBiy large numbers* 
Well-built masonry houses of good materials often held together 
well, but large numbers of such houses were destroyed by the 










Mu/;ailarpur In Champatan. The hssure ns thirt) leet wide, 

hissuies fifteen ftec deep and 300 yards long. 
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opening of fissiiies rmder their foundations. Where this occurred, 
the strength of the materials was seldom enough to stand the 
strain. 

In areas where the soil did not fissure or slump, buildings 
were destroyed bv violent shaking of the supei structure and the 
foundations themselves were not disturbed. Thus, in Monghyr 
toviii, though whole quarters were shaken into a tumbled mass 
of debris, the foundations, wdien the site was cleared, were found 
to have suffered but little disturbance. 

The following description by Mr. C. H. 6-ordon, a planter 
who VI as motoiing to the south of Sitamarhi, gives a vmd picture 
of the scene He says : ‘ ' My car suddenly began to rock in a 
most dangerous fashion; the motion appealed to be from the right 
back wheel to the front left wheel, or from a south-westerly direc- 
tion. Owing to the sound of the engine I noticed no noise, but 
was told such was heard from the west, a deep teiiifving rumble. 

As the rocking ceased, mud huts in the villages on either side 
of the road began to fall. To mv light a lone dried palm trunk 
without a top was vigorously shaken, as an irate man might shake 
his stick. Then v\ater-spoiits, hundieds of them throwing up 
water and sand, were to be observed on the whole face of the 
count] V, the sand forming miniature volcanoes, whilst the water 
&])Ouie(l out of the ciateis Some of the spouts were quite six feet 
higli Til a fev mhiiites on both sides of the road, as far as the 
eve could see a vast expanse of sand and water, water and 
sand The load spouted water and wide openings were to be seen 
aerosK it ahead of me. then undei me, and mv cai sank, while the 
water and sand bubbled and spat and sucked, till my axles were 
coveiecl. ‘ \bandoii ship ’ was qnicklv obeyed, and my man and 
T stepped into knee deep hot water and sand and made for shore. 

It was a paiticularlv cold afternoon and to step into w^ater of such 
temperature was suipusing. distressing vias it to see the villagers, 
running some east, some west, others to, others from their fallen 
homes, wailing and beating their chests In less than half an hour, 

I should sav, ihe wxater-spouts ceased to plav, though water oozed 
out of the land and trickled from the mouths of the lesser sand 
heaps.” 

9. Though in its intensity and the area affected the Bibai S-oss of life, 
eartiiciiiake equals ihe greatest lecorded in history, the loss of 
human life was surprisingly small. In all, 7,263 deaths were 
reported. It is hardly surprising that many of those who had seen 
the devastation could not believe that the death roll had been so 
light. In all areas except Monghyr town this figure is the result 
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of coiiiitiiiq ihrou^^h the of tlie police and the vilkt>e watch- 

raen and the staff employed m clearing the ruined ciuarter*^ of the 
tovais. The actual loss of life will never be known. Ti cannot be 
pretended that every single death was reported, hut the iiaure'^ 
tauuiol la \ei\ wide of the mark. In Monehyr town, where it was 
suggested ihai the casualties w(n*e far in excess of the number (J JliO) 
ac(‘epted by (lovernment, a careful house-to-house eiujiiiry goes to 
sliow^ that tins figure must be near the truth. The appearance 
of tlie Cdnuik and Madhopur rpiarters of Mongiivr after the eaith- 
quake certainly suggnsted an enormous death roll, yet it has been 
definitely established that out of the 700 holdings in these tw-o 
quarters, no casualties at all occurred m 530. The number of 
unclaimed bodies w^hicli were dealt with waas 440. 

The»se casualties w’-ere distributed as follows: — 


Miizaffarpiir towm ... ... 956 

Miizaifarpnr district ... ... 1,583 

Darbhanga towm ... ... 310 

Darbhanga distih I ... ... 1,839 

Monghyr town . ... ... 1/260 

Mongh\r district . ... 237 

Cliamparan district ... ... 499 

Baran district ... ... ... 193 

Bhagalpur district ... ... 174 

Patna district ... ... ... 142 

Gaya district ... ... •«. 34 

Shahabad district ... ... 22 

Purnea district ... ... ... 2 

Santal Parganas ... ... 2 


actors 10. There are various factors which operated to lessen the loss of 

life. Ill the epicentral tract there are only two small towms. The 
eatii^roiL^ shock occurred at a time of day wdien, in the rural areas, almost 
all the men and many of the women and children would normally 
be out of doors. It is probable that the casualties in the "villages 
occurred chiefly among purda women. In the towns the proportion 
of the population Avliich was indoors w^as naturally greater, but 
the shock continued for an appreciable time before the 
buildings actually fell and the inhabitants had time to evacuate 
them. Thus 400 persons were evacuated from the high buildings 
of the Peninsular Tobacco Company's factory at Monghyr with the 
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loss of only one life. In certain very congested bazars, numerous 
lives were lost because, though the people could get out of their 
houses, the roads were so narrow that the streets themselves could 
not be evacuated before the buildings fell, and the crowds, jammed 
into the narrow lanes, were crushed there by falling masonry. 
Conditions of this nature prevailed in the Chauk bazar in Monghyr 
and in certain bazars in Darbhanga and Miizaffarpur, but in other 
places the towns were sufficiently open to enable the inhabitants 
to reach comparatively open spaces. It must also be remembered 
that outbreaks of fire, which is usually responsible foi’ the death 
roll w'here a modern city is WTecked by an earthquake, were very 
fewn Though floods occurred by reason of liie outpouring of water 
from the fissures, the whaler was not of sufficient depth to endanger 
life. 


These circumstances operated to reduce the death roll to a 
figure so small that it must be unique for an earthquake of 
such magnitude. But if the shock had occmred at night, the loss of 
life must have been enormous. The people would have been in 
their houses, with doors and window’s closely barred. The w’^arning 
peiiod w^oiild have been spent in awaking sleepers, and the exit 
from the buildings would have coincided with the time of their 
collapse. What the death roll would have been in those cii'cum- 
stances is fortimately only a matter of speculation, but it is difficult 
to see how it could have failed to run into hundreds of thousands. 



CHAPTER 111, 


SitamarltL 




Immediate action in the iilstricts» 

11. Tn the disiru-t and Hubdivisional town^ in the worst areas, 
the immediate tdTeet \\as to sever ('omnninications with the outside 
world and to tlm>w each ]>laee on its own resources. Bihar had 
not e\periem*ed a serious eartliquake witliin living; memory : the 
wholesale desinietion, and tine ierrifyini* phenomena which accom- 
panied the earthquake left the mass of the people stunned and 
dazed. The after-shocks which followed the main earthquake 
served to pioloni* panic, hut did not actually do much damage. 

The ivca subdivisions worst affected w^re Siiamarhi, in the 
nortli of '\rii/affarpur district, and Madhnbani, in the north of 
Barbliane-J disiiut. Tn Sitamarhi only one house of any size, the 
V W Th inspedion bunnalown escaped. The others w’ere all tilted 
and twiNted Tl!e^ sank into the soil and no house wais habitable. 
Tht M)uii huildiiius ^ank three feet into the earth, the iail fell, 
am! I fNsmo oia]ii\ \<nds loni; and ei^^ht feet wide appeared in the 
Vl Aradluibmi the damat^e was slightly less, but 70 to 80 
pm u‘iit ol ma-om\ buildiuoc; collapsed or were badly damaged. 
The HiiImIw mional Officers of these twm places w^ere Mr. C. K, 
Baiiian and l\rr AA' O Vrdier, two iunior members of the Indian 
Oh il Semen with o\tT two wears’ service. Both these ofiicers 
found tlieniM'hes rornplefeh cut off, Air. T\am«!n was absent from 
his ]iead{|iiarters when tlie oartlajuake oceui md and lie letmned 
to find the town of Sitamarhi in ruins and the sub-iail empty of 
prisoners. A cam]) hospital was <|mck1y opened, effective step- 
were taken to <*ontrol prices, the bridge on tlie Aluzafftirpiir road 
was reconstructed and the office was reopened on the 22tk1 
of January. 

‘ At Madhnbani, when the earthquake occuiTed. Afr. Archer 
took immediate steps to strengthen the treasury guard, and to 
provide accommodation for the patients in the hospital and prisoners 
in the sub-jail. Living persons were removed from the debris in 
the town. On the following day, the clearing of the tow^i began 
on systematic lines. Petrol was commandeered, and the supply 
of kerosene oil and salt was controlled. Mr. Archer was able to 
get in touch with his district headquarters on the 17th January. 
The ofilo© in Madhubani reopened on the 19th January* 

10 
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i;i. Aiiioiig tlie district iieadquariers, tlie tragedy v\as iiiest 
Complete at Monghyr. The Superimendent of PoUce iilr. \\h I'. 
|vIa-gTatli) was injured by the fall of Ins house, anti ttie Distric! Diiieer 
'(Mr. A. J. Maiuwarnig, i.c.s.J arranged for the liiobilization of lire 
armed police and the placing of an extra guard on the ueiimry. 

'He saw tlie maiu bazar in ruins and the people paralyseti In liiC 
'^iiock. He then visited the jail where he found that liie iahur 
had had the p>reseiiee of mind to secure '28U prisoners in a siied. 
AiTiuigeiueuts were Liuide to pul an armed guard on tiiem* T!ie 
available police ami oilieers then went to help in rescue work in 
■the town. An open truck was supplied by the Tobacco Pactraw. 
PortiHUitely, the water tower was undamaged and tlie staif of the 
waterworks managed to repair tiie worst holes in the maiim. 
jJamalpur supplied electric current by half past ten that iiighi;. 

At dusk fire broke out amongst the debris in the main ba.zar and 
it was not imtii half past three on the fuiiowing iiiurniiig that liic 
lAVorsl fire was under control. This lire miglit easily have atiained 
klisastroiis dimensions and ravaged the v;holc bazar. A small gui 
Avas rescued ^i)y the armed police within three yards oi iiie lire 
iil'ter nearly five hours’ digging. Ail niglit long the police palruiied 
jlie bazar and helped in tlie rescue work. The iiuspital staii ireaticMJ 
fall tlie injury cases they t*ouid amd made liiem as ixmioridhlv 
\)Ossible, !)nt the [laiients could not l>e [lersuaded lo oci'Uj:»\ flu* 
jiower storey of tlie women's hospital, which was imuaniaged. 

About midnigiit the Superintendent of i\/hee from Bhagaipur 
(Mr. hi. P. Wilson) arrived with -IS constables from the Ij'ainnig 
&:hool and d‘2 of the .Bhagaipur .Military IMhce. The ioliowiiig 
;mormng by 8 A.u. oi.K) coolies liad b.;eii La>liecied. *27'U men were 
sent from the linperiai Tobacco {.oiapany’.s factory under their 
Micers with an opien truck, hlie assistance of tlie stall of tlie 
Tobacco Paetory wsas invalualde; tiie ihVicers at the time were under 
orders of transfer, Imr the cuiniatny kiiully agreed to postpone the 
date of tlieir trajisfer ai consijierahde ineonvenieiice to tliemselves 
m order to facilitate tlie work of tdearauce. All available oflicers 
with the Hisirict IMagistrale went into the bazar and set about 
rescue work wiili the police under tlie direction of Mr. Wilson. 

3;i. The first task was to make a way into the main bazar which ciear»«t_. 
yas badly blocked. The side roads and lanes were 'Completely 

obliterated and iiidislinguislmble in tlie jumbled heap of rains. ‘ 

From a portion of tfie main road about tw^olve yards in’"ieii^b' 
over 40 bodies were recovered. Gangs of coolies were working 
wherever there was a prospect of recovering livihg persons. The 
second earthquake, which occurred at 10^^ 
caused a' panic' amongst 'the coo'lies, one of whom vsfkB , 
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was* caiibcd b\ ilio fall i)f a puU on the front oi ilahii Kedar 
G'OGiika's iioiiso ^vliicii blown up aitta*warii?^ h\ iH'appcib. i,>iit 
about 3UU coulies coiuinutHt walkin'^ until dark. i onniuhbioiier 

of the Dhibioii {Mi\ J. lu Ihiin. t JJ:., in ..sj arn\tMl in iho aiui>e 
of the Ju} anti aNo tiio Autaii pf tho l^ad liuiian Uailu'ax . ! be 

Comm ^t>iOiier and tlic Ui.^trit*l Ma^i^iruu* wtuti lo daintilptir and 
arran^^ed with ilio hast Indian ihiiKva\ work^ljuj)^ h^r louis lor 
clearing work, ddie ]>i'-triri Jiul^e started piepari!t|„ .-heiiers ior 
the patients in the hospital and a nusswui^er was sent Uj i\itoa 
for liiedieal sioies letjinivd Iw tlu^ (d\il hurut‘uii. An tAtitaa' was 
pul on dut} to t'ulleet food supphos to li strilaite as ndiei. Arraiiee- 
menis were made on that da\ with the SulHiKi'-ional Ufiieer of 
Januii to send ken)bene liand lamps and also moia* lal')ourers. 
Xotihealiuiis Wire sent round tlie ba/ar that an\ sliop-lcerpeis found 
profiteering w'uuki be pruseeuted. Volunteers eaiiit* in from oiitwde 
the town bringing food for distribution, in the afitunoon another 
44 police arrived. On tlie 17th January tiie work of clearing ihc 
bazar 1 ‘ontiiuied and the main bazar road was tipemd oiu. About 
100 bodies were taken out of the debris and arrangements were 
made for burning them at the ghat under tlie supervision of a 
gazetted officer. The distribution of food and the erection of 
slitdtcis coulmued ihrouelioiit tliis day. ('anon S. I\. TaraFdar 
With a part) <4' ho\ scouts uirived from Idiugalpur and ntailtal 
arubulancti w’ork at once. Tlie Bhagalpui' Marwari Hudliar 
Samiti also arrived and began to wmrk. Tents came in from 
Jamui and were supplied to the hospital. On tlie 18tii January 
the wmrk continued. Afore police arrived to help. Arrangements 
were made for coolies from Jhajha and Diimka. A relief party 
came from Xawada and another of Marwaris from Calcutta. The 
Salvation Army officers started ambulance w^ork, and. with the help 
of the Jamalpiir hospital motor ambulance, 3 ‘22 cases of injury 
lying on the ontskiiTs of the main bazar were brought in and 
treated. The Commissioner again visited the town that day with 
the Inspector-General of Police (Lt. -Colonel A. E. J. C. AIcDowelFb 
On the 18th January the Power House started running again. 
On the 19th a detachment of Sappers and Miners arrived from 
Kharagpur and started the demolition of dangerous houses. The 
Public Health Officer of the Bhagalpur district board, Dr. ]). B. 
Mukharji, arrived on this day and two members of the Santa! 
Mission, Messrs. H. D. Strever and C. Jensen, came with a car 
and assisted the Salvation Army officers with ambulance work. On 
the 20tb. January a special train sent by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Ltd. arrived with 120 tons of iron sheets, five trucks 
of rice and mechanics and tools, and at once started putting up 
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temporary buildings foi the hospital and other housing work. Four 
relict centres were organized for distribution of food, blankets, 
etc., With meclicdl aid attached to each. Dr. Mukharji with the 
assistance of Mr. K. E. Blade, the Town Engineer sent by Messrs. 

stalled a sanitation centre. By January 24th, the Eed 
(boss Hospital unit fioni Calcutta started work. 

1 L Tlie greater pait ot the town of Muzaffarpur north of the Mwaffarpiir. 
ialwa\ station siillered very severely. The Civil Courts, the 
(‘ollectoiate, tlie Commissioner’s office and the Imperial Bank 
hullered badl} . Tlie record room, a recently-built one-storeyed 
building, and the newly-built criminal courts withstood the shock. 

The Judge's and the Collector’s bungalows collapsed completely. 

The district jail was seriously damaged. In the Purana bazar and 
its ne’ghbourliood most of the buildings, many of which were old 
two-store\ed buildmgs built of poor material, collapsed either 
paitialK 01 totally, and many lives were lost in these bazars. 

South ot the railway station, the Commissioner’s house, the Deputy 
Incpector-C General oi Police’s house, and the Circuit House were 
onlv slightly damaged. Most of the wells w^ere choked with fine 
band, while tanks which had been dry before the earthquake were 
filled With w^ater, and those that had contained water became 
shallower. 

As soon as the eaithquake occurred, assistance was obtained 
fiohi the Oihcei (hmiuanding the detachment of the 1st Battalion, 
the Bast Yoikshire Piegiment, Capt, E. A. B. Cooper. The troops 
look o\ci the neasun guard and at night they relieved the police 
oi euauliiig the ja I, a large part of the wurll of wEich had collapsed. 

T!ie clevtiic light was cut off and the water-supply precarious. 

Police patrols were sent to the town to prevent looting and to do 
le^^uie work All available officers w^ere deputed by the District 
Officer Qlr. E. E. Swanzy, i.c.s.), to render first aid to the injured 
and to co!ive\ them to the hospital. There was a shortage of coolies. 

By th(‘ Ifith January police patrols were organized to do rescue 
wank by da\ and to prevent looting by night. All taxis and lorries 
wen^ mobilized, and the Burma Oil Company arranged to keep 
a reserve of petrol. The British Infantry also set a fine example 
ill clearing the debris on the roads of the town. An adequate 
supply of food was reserved and guarded, and shopkeepers warned 
that, if tlie\ attempted to profiteer, their stocks would be taken 
over. Alajor S. L. Afitra, i.M.s., of the Public Health Department, 
took cliarge of the public health of the town on the 17th January. 

By the 18th January, 12 relief centres and four sanitation centres 
w^'ere opened; one tank was properly didnf acted and drinking wateir 


1.1 , 
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Oarfeiianga. 


from it was dkirmiicd in lorries. Arrangeraeiits were made to 
clean iiiO [n:h:e< or \vhic‘ii refugees were camped by means of a 
properly orga.uixed su'u'f of :svree[)ers mider the muriieipal jamadars. 

m, ['"Mibiauwa ii;e daaimre uaw less than ai i\ruzairarpur and 
{he ite.-irucii' Cl of builtliugs was not so wholesale. In general, 
eojis rmuoog (rom o:i>i lo west {a'llajised while those running from 
fwiil'i to somli wiu't* (‘raekcu. In tl'U' heart of the town many 
iHiiidir:gs voihip^ohi. tho.-e ladonoio.g lo the DarMianga Eaj being 
d:o miVoted. Tlie Jhw-t <h!k*e, the Kortlibrook Scdiool and 

the hlcO'iea.! S<*lioul were badly danniged, i)at the worst haToc was 
ill i!:a hatki li.a'd hari laizars whic'h rnntained t\vo-sh>rtwed kutcha- 
jre/i'e anhi leeuuf huildings, 

[wLariaserai, llm civil siutiou, four miles away, also suffered 
Ictdiv' and even one~sioreyed Iniildings collapsed in some eases. 
Ihite IVnvn I'laii arid tlie liospiial buildings collapsed partially, and 
a few ( iovermiicmt- quarters provided for .Indian officers w^ere 
biiilly damaged. The jail was also badly damaged; some of the 
imildirigs sank and piirt.s of the enclosure wall collapsed. 

When the eariliqiiake occiirred the District Officer (Mr. T. A, 
Fresion, i.e.s.) was on tour and lie w^as unable to reach liead- 
qmuters until midday on the 17th January. As soon as the 
f a’ltiquak'c occurred tiie police turned out under the Superintendent 
of Ikffici* ^ikr. J. E. Pearman) and the Sadr Siibdivisional Officer 
wlio moved about the town supervising the wmrk of rescue. 

Firstoiid stations w’ere opened at the police lines and on the 

f)arb!ninga Ihij maidan. By the IGtli January camp hospitals 
liad been o{)ened 'on the polo ground at Laheriaserai and on the 
Raj footlmll ground at DaiPhanga. The police were deputed for 
iwscue 'W'ork and tliey arranged for the disposal of dead bodies, 
while magisiraies were sent to eaeli town outpost with an 

advance of money to as.sist witli rescue and relief. When the 

Districi ^Magistrate returned, proclamations were issued calling for 
iaborir for dca-ring the roads. On the 18th January gangs of 
coolies were oi’ganized, a. public meeting was held and two sub- 
committees appointed lo supervise and organize conservancy. 
Proclamations were issued prescribing the prices of food, and a 
bulletin was piiblislied containing the latest news and notices for 
tlie public. In tlte evening tliree Public Health doctors arrived from 
Miizaffarpur, of whom one remained in Darblianga, one ’was sent 
to, Miulhobaiii, and the third to Samastipiir. Special latrines were 
put, up in each oninicipal ward and parties of medical students 
were deputed to the bazar. On tl)e i9th January the wmk con- 
tinued'; the treasury and the Imperial Bank opened and wells 
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were disinfected throughout the town. In the evening the 
Gurkha Military Police arrived. A relief hospital sent by 
Messrs. B. K. Paul of Calcutta worked in conjunction with the 
Darbhaiiga Eaj hospital and deserves special mention. 

16. Motihari was completely cut off by road, rail and telegraph MotiHari 
for days after the earthquake. The sliimping of the ground was 
particularly remarkable on the edges of the lakes, and buildings 
were tilted at all angles in a most spectacular fashion. Hardly 
any of the Government buildings survived. The District Officer 
(Mr. S. L. Marwood, i.o.s.) first made his way on foot to the town 
from liis bungalow., which was wrecked, and met the Superin- 
tendent of Police (Mr. E. E. S. Ferguson), who had already 
doubled the police guard on the treasury and Jail. He proceeded 
with difficulty to the Sadr hospital, which was also in ruins and 
made temporary arrangeraents for in-patients and treatment of the 
injured. He then circulated a notice of a public meeting on the 
following day and made arrangements for night patrols. On the 
following day he assisted the Superintendent of Post Offices to 
send out repair gangs to repair the telegraph line. A public 
meeting was held and volunteers were enrolled as special police 
officers. Mr. W. H. Meyrick, a planter, with Babu Braj Behari 
Singh, Deputy Magistrate, as his assistant, was placed in charge 
of food control, and another Deputy Magistrate, Babu Shiva 
Nandan Sahay, was placed in charge of sanitation. A camp 
office and report centre was arranged in the Zila school . compound 
in the centre of the town. At 2 p.m. an aeroplane flew low over 
the town. This was the aeroplane belonging to Barnard’s Circus 
to which reference is made elsewhere. At 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon the District Officer received a letter which was brought 
by a messenger on foot from Bettiah. 

On the 17th January at 9 a.m. an aeroplane carrying Mr.' E.- L. 
Marriott, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, dropped u’ message 
that police help was coming through Gobindganj and asked whether 
doctors were wanted. Pood prices were fixed and published, 
and news bulletins were published. In the afternoon efforts were 
made to save some of the materials of the Collector ate office. At 
4 o’clock the telegraph was reported open to Muzaffarpur. 

On the 18 th January the state of the town had improved; the 
crevices in the main road were filled np and the demolition gangs 
were dealing with dangerous houses under . the supervision of a 
Public Works Department overseer. The injured were then all 

under treatment and in most of the wards- of the municipality the 
dead bodies had been located and removed* 
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On the 19th January Mr. Marwood got his first news of the 
outside world in the shape of a copy of the SUitesynan of the 
previous day. By the 20th the treasury was reopened and the 
Bank of Bihar was also reopened by the side of the road. By the 
21st the roads had become more passable owing to the energetic 
action of the District Engineer, Mr. N. H. Yakil. The inain 
roads cross the two long lakes on which Motihari is built and 
the collapse of their bridges caused the town to be isolated to a 
special degree, 

17. Everywhere the emergency exhibited the people in a very 
favourable light. The officers of Government took immediate and 
effective charge of the situation. The measures which they took to 
meet the strange situation which developed in so sudden a fashion 
were sensible and usually adequate. They were loyally siifiported by 
the officials of the district boards and municipalities and by private 
gentlemen of influence. Old differences were forgotten in the 
common danger and all classes, creeds and parties co-operated in 
the work. Good humour prevailed, and the crop of amusing 
stories of earthquake contretemps which became current showed 
that the people could still see the lighter aspect of the calamity. 
Many threw themselves wholeheartedly into the wmrk of rescue, 
which was often extremely dangerous, without being able to look 
after their own dependants. Special credit' is due to the police of 
all ranks who worked unremittingly in rescuing the injured and in 
performing the numerous unusual tasks which arose. Government 
issued a special resolution commending the services of the police. 

In a number of places there were attempts at profiteering on 
the part of traders. But public opinion w’as overwhelmingly 
against them and a few simple measures wmre usually sufficient to 
bring prices down to reasonable levels. In some places supplies 
were short and it was necessary to organize fresh supplies. The 
work done by Mr. W. H. Meyrick at Motihari in this res]_)e(*t was 
particularly valuable. 

18. Special mention must be made of the rapidity v/ith wlii('h 
railway communications were restored. The Bengal and North- 
Western Eailway has about 2,100 miles of track, about one-third 
of which is in the area of the severest damage. Over 900 miles 
of line, hardly a mile of track was undisturbed. Many of the 
major bridges collapsed and hardly a culvert could be used iiiitil 
it had been examined and repaired. In all 361 bridges and 
culverts were destroyed or damaged. In many cases the permanent 
way was twisted, and broken and large quantities of rolling ^stc^k 
were marooned. By the enE of January ^ 1^683 miles were qpen 








Railway track distorted laterally, 
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to traffic A further BOO miles were opened in February and by 
the middle of \pril all lines had been reopened The achievement 
IS one ^\hith lofLects the gieatest ciedit on the staff The officers 
of tile Jdailway weie extiemely helpful in assisting the transpoit of 
111 gent goods and adapting their airangements to suit relief 
iMcisiues Thioughout theie was a complete absence of red 
tape 



CHAPTER 1¥, 
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immediate action at heacli|warters» 

^ ^ \t the |>r()\ iie'ujl iioa{leu<in<>rs, t iKMiMiiiecllato hifficuity was 
le huatk-dDwn t>i' tchv'^ra])}uc coiuitiunications. It was impossible* 
in Ibid niu wiiat liad ihip[)t*iUHl iu dhrhut or at Moiigliyr, or to 
mtnn w ii..i a^^istaia n wa-. iiec'i's^aiw . As tlii* roads a,nd railw'avs 
’ dhiSiiii lari^rlx <jiu of action, messages b_\ tl'cse means 

‘no r*Mieii)el\ slow. ^Idie ltdt‘grapli line to Mii/adfarptir was 
. 'iteiintl <11 10 \,M. no tfu* OUil and that to iSlouglnr on the ITlii. 
Meohaia iiuti to wait tdl llit- iMlt, tind Itai'ldiaiiga till tlie 19tlo 
r»n.nte tlie teit'noi[>h cotdd be used. The hrst news ot the disaster 
’ i Mu/airai’|)Ui' leacheil (ru\ernment on the tnorning of the lOtli 
!j. a !mtt*r siuit downhv hand dninig the* lueht. I^h’om iVh>neh\: 
din hr-^i news was a telegiMni desp<it(dic‘d ]>\ the ( Viiniriissiotaa 
oiai! r»haeal[)ur on the mcnine (.1 (iio loti], w iiieh reaclietl Patna 
Oil i'<n moj-nii'e of the Ibth. 'Id e same tla\ <i part\ of* four 
do( t(a-^ <ind hue senior nuMlieal students was despatched to IMonghyr. 
nil I hn muiniiig of tin* ITtb seven Pulilic* IFt^alth doctors left for 
3vl ii/a ifarpur. 

do. At imddav (d’ the UUh ( io\ emnu'Ut telegraphed to Caieutti 
: .»• iwu aei'opla lies. l>y o p.AF, of the same day an aeroplane 

apaditMi to tlu* group known as “Captain Barnai'dks Chrens 
M‘<, Bm] Paina. It had landed <il Arii7aUai-[Hi!‘ . wdieie a .^omewliat 
pi Of. iriou-> Luidmg giuund had lieen prepared and marked among 
lis-me-. wli'eli eoveiaai the Pikandarpur inaidan. A 
te- niiuai-sanctj was made towards R.tam<irliL and Alotiliari that day, 
Ogi the 17fh, aiiotht*r at*jc*plane helonging to llui liidian Ai»* Survev 
and ITam-port (Vmi[>any arrive<i from (kdeuita and w'as used for 
a joiirmy to Aluzallariim*. His jdxeellencv the Governor went 
to 'rirhut hv air on tlie following <{ay. On tlu* 19th January, there 
arrived the Heiigal Government aeroplane, aial a private aerofdaine 
befimginu to IHr. ll. I. Alatliew-, who planed Iiis aeroplane and 
his own services at thi^ disposal of Governmeni. On the 25tli an 
..?ero|daiie hmt hy the Itoyal Air Fon*e airived and wtis in eontmuoiis 
use till it was wrecked in takings olf at Darbhanga on the 11th 
h\*bruarj. The Ilon’ble Air* Aleinlier of Council, waH 

aerioiisly iiijared in this accident. 

18 
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21. One of the first anxieties ot Government was lest there Police 
might be outbreaks of disorder and looting in the shattered towns. 

130 police from Bliagalpur started for Mongliyr on the 15th January, 
some of whom arrived that day and some the following morning. 

On tiic juorning of the IGfch January the Gurkha Military Police 
at Panclii, the IVTounted Military Pohee at Arrah and the armed 
|)olice at Hazunbagh and Gaya were ordered to stand by to move 
id a moment’s notice, and the same evening they were ordered 
to move to Patna. On the same day, the 16th January, the armed 
police of the Santal Parganas and Panchi districts Vvere ordered to 
stand by, and another 1‘28 men were ordered to Monghyr from 
Barhi and the Ckmstables’ Tra'ning Bciiool at Natbnagar. A 
detachment from Bihpur were ordered to Muzatfarpur, but was 
luiable to get there. Tliiee lrt>ops of the Mounted Military Police, 
moving across count t \ , i cached AruzatTiir[)ur on the evening of the 
18th Januarx and a parU of Gurkha Military Police reached 
^ruzatfarpar tlie same evening and left for Darbhanga the follow- 
ing morning. Another x^arty of Gurkhas left Patna for Motihari 
on the 18th January, and yet anotlier paj*ty was used on the lines 
of communication between Patna and Muzatfarpur. A party of 
the TTazari])agh armed police was sent to Bettiah and others were 
used on the lines of communication. Gn the 18th January the 
armed x>ohce of Palamau, Dhanbad and Purulia were ordered to 
stand by. Thus, dining the three days after the earthquake, a force 
jf over 200 men wLia moved aci'oss the river into Tirhut, some 
250 men were moved to Monghyr, and a further large force was 
kex)t ready to move at a moment’s notice. The xirompt movement 
of these forces of police, almost unnoticed by the public, reflected 
great credit on the Police Department. Actually the menace of 
looting came to nothing. Partly owing to the state of dazed 
stupefaction which prevaded for some days, partly owing to the 
efficient measures which were taken to control prices, and x^artly 
because of tlie x>i’omx:>t arrival of the police, there was an almost 
total absence of crime of this character. 

The Territorial Force, the BLliar and Orissa Wing of the 11/19 
Infaulry had been embodied and was undergoing training. Govern,- 
ment arranged for the extension of the x^o^’iod of training and the 
force was used for general duties at Monghyr and for guard duties 
in Tiihut. 

22. An urgent need arose for expert help in the work of clearing Assistaiiet 
the wreckage of buildings and demolishing structures which 
been left in a dangerous state by the earthquake. In response to autiioritiss^ 
requests by the local Government, the military authorities ' ' 
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de&iMilched ii detarlimeiit uf Sappers and Miners and a detaclimeiit 
of the drd hhittaiioii, hSili 1U>3 ,il (hiring al Txiiles. ddiese arrived 
ill M,on^ii\r b\ .special train troni Mulnapore and he^an walk cat 
the 19th. Further detachnieotb ot‘ Sa])pe!x and lliiiers armed 
from Jiiaiibi and lloorki and readied Muyaihupur and Uuihhanga 
on tJie Slst and ‘2*2aid Jannar\. A further deiadunent eaine to 
Aliizuffarpur early in Febni<ir\ and ui tiu‘ yreatest assisianee 
in repairing and coiistnuaing bridges on the main 1 nes of road. 

The clearing of dehrm at Mn/all’ai]>m and IMongh}!* ua^ greatl;v 
facilitated hy the aiiival of It) dO-c\\t. loriaes and 25 d-ton lorries, 
lent 1)\ tile 1. S. (’. at the request <»f ( to\ eminent . 

Tent'^ ueie \e!\ urgentls needed to slieltei those lio.>e house- 
had collapsed oi ucic t t*niporarii\ uniniiahilabita In response to 
appeals from the loi^al ( h)\ ei niaeiit , large qiiaiititieb uf tents were 
lent f)\ the military uiithoriiies and oilier (Governments. Tents 
from the unatVected ilistricns were also ( oileeted and a special 
officer plat'cd in charge of tlie disiriiiution and tran.sport of all tents. 

2d. A giaudous message of s\inpath\ was reiadvetl from His 
Afajesty tlie Kinu~Hmperor in tlie following terms : — 

I htive hecai nuadj shocdved to liear of the grave loss of 
life and propei.t\ wiiich has been caused in India by the recent 
disastnais earthquake. I sliall be glad if 3011 will ask the Clovernoi's 
of the provinces atlected to convc}" to tiiose w'lio have suffered in 
this catastrophe a message of deep sympathy' from the Queen and 
m3"self . 

G-EOBCIFi B,. T.** 

This message w'as at once communicated to the areas affected. 

Alessages of sympathy were received from the Secretary of 
State and from His Excellency the Viceroy, as well as from 
Governors of other provinces, and many organizations and persons. 

Offers of help were received from other Governments. The 
Government of the United Provinces took tlu^ very practical ^icp 
of deputing an officer to Patna to get in touch wnth the local (4overn- 
ment and to see in what w'a3' assistance could be rendered. That 
Government undertook the opening of communication with Bepal, 
which had suffered gi-eat damage. This relieved the Bihar Govern- 
ment of a task v/Mch they -would have found it difficult to carry out 
in the midst of their other preoccupations. 

24. An appeal w^as broadcast for blankets, clothing, bandages 
and medical stores of all kinds for the sufferers. A depot was 
called at Patna by the Bihar and Orissa branch of the Indian 
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Bed Cross Society to serve as a distributing centre, and all stores 
were forwarded through its agency. During the busiest weeks, 
several tons of articles passed through the depot every day. It 
distributed over 40,000 blankets, 546 tents and 4,840 bags of atta, 
ill addition to quantities of other articles, which were received in 
response to the appeal. 

To ensure the rapid transport of stores north of the Ganges 
in the first emergency a special organization was created under 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Central Bange. With 
the active co-operation of the officials of the Bengal and North- 
Western Bailway, buses commandeered in Patna were put across 
the river and transport officers placed at Paleza Ghat, Hajipur and 
at the railhead at Goraul. Prom that point, a road service was 
organized into Muzaffarpur. When railway communications with 
Muzafiarpur were opened on the 87th, the officers were moved on to 
^Eiizaffarpur and Bamastipur, and organized road transport with 
jMotiliari and Darbhanga respectively. The organization was 
staffed by police officers, and professors and students from the 
colleges in Patna escorted the consignments. The transportation 
staff dealt with 8,073 packages of various weights, sizes and shax)6S 
in addition to tents. Only one package went astray and one ^vas 
stolen en route. 

*25. The flow of relief materials into the affected area was helped 
by the announcement that the railways would carry relief stores at 
half rates and would forward urgent articles by passenger train. 
Immediately after the earthquake Government placed Bs. 6,000 
at the disposal of each District Magistrate for immediate expen- 
diture on relief. The district boards of Tirhut were authorized 
to overdraw their balances by six lakhs of rupees to enable them to 
execute urgent repairs to the damaged roads. Bs. 24,000 was dis- 
tributed by the Bed Cross Society to the Collectors for expenditure 
on relief. Arrangements were made to open a provincial relief fund 
at Patna, but when on the 19th His Excellency the Yiceroy 
announced tiie opening of the Viceroy’s Earthquake Belief Fund, 
subscriptions were diverted to that Fund. Large subscriptions 
were made throughout India and in England to the Viceroy’s 
Earthquake Belief Fund, which ultimately reached a total of over 
60 lakhs of rupees. Tiie exjjenditure of the Fund in Bihar was 
placed in the hands of an organizing committee consisting of 
His Excellency the Governor as President, the Hon’ble Mr. J. T. 
Whitty, the Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Hubback,^ the Hon’ble Babu 
Bajandliari Smha, Mr. lxuh\ant Baliay and Sir S. Sultan Ahmad. 
Mr. W. B. Brett, the Belief Commissioner, was co-opted as a 
member at a later stage. 


Relief funds 
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Tile jMayor of Calcutta, Saiitosli Kumar Bose, opened 

a special fund wliich amounted to four lakhs sc\entydive thousand 
rupees. The iNEajor took a keen personal interest in the adminis” 
fcration of the fund and himself came to l^atna and the affected 
areas in order to satisfy hiniseir tiiat 't Ixdn^ di‘vott'd to the 

most suitable objects. 

< )fi the ddnd Januaiy i'ahii IJajenbia hra^cul, the lUliar 
Congress leader, wrote to (iovernment >tating that he had been 
appointed president of a non-ofiicial orgainzatiun wdii<*h had been 
formed under the iiaine of the Bihar (fenirai Belief ( kunmittee, 
the object of w li‘ch was to render such ludp and relief as it could 
to the sufferers from the etirdliqiialce, in which work ii would be 
its pri\ileue to assist and co-operate w'iih other organizations, official 
and non-ofiicicii, working for relief. Ide assuiv<i tlie (jovernment 
that hi this humanitarian woi*k there should he hut one (‘onsidera- 
tion, to render such service as might be pos^ilile, and he also assured 
the Government that the Committee would alwaiys be ])repared 
to give and receive such co-operation as might be required. In 
reply, the local Government stated that the work of the relief 
of the distressed population promised by his Committee was greatly 
appreciated, as was also his assurance that the Committee would 
be alw^ays prepared to assist and co-operate with other organizations, 
official and non-official, w^orking for relief. 



OHAPTEe V. 


Tile ifiitiatioo of reconstryotion measures. 

26. As soon as the immediate relief measures had been 
organized, it was possible for the local Government to take fuller 
stock of the various problems which confronted them, and to 
determine how they could best embark on the restoration of the 
damage which the earthquake had caused. It was evident that 
the process of reconstruction must occupy a considerable time and 
that its cost would be far beyond the financial resources of the 
province. But at this stage it was extremely difficult to obtain 
accurate information of the real extent and nature of the damage. 
Communications had been impaired to a marked degree in North 
Bihar, and though it was possible to form a working idea of the 
damage done in towns and along the main lines of communications, 
it was more difficult to find out what had really happened in the 
remoter rural areas. In much of the information which came in 
there was a tendency to generalize on a few striking instances of 
damage, a natural inclination to exagg'eration and a desire not to 
minimize the sufferings of the people and so to dry up the stream 
of private charity. The first need was therefore to asceitain the 
facts on which action must be taken. Tins task w^as particularly 
difficult because, except for the police, almost, all Government 
agencies are concentrated in the towns, and all officers were fully 
engaged in dealing with immediate needs. A further complication 
lay in the manner in which the various problems w^ere inter-i elated. 
It w'as clearly useless to rebuild, or to advise others to rebuild, until 
it w^as knowm whether the soil w^as sufficiently stable to bear the 
weight of buildings. Again, the possible changes in levels resulting 
from the earthquake rendered it unsafe to build even on sound soil, 
if it was likely that the alluvial rivers which traverse the country 
w^ould find new^ channels for themselves. The administration could 
rely on about four months of dry w'eather, after which the monsoon 
would break. 

27. The situation can best be described by indicating the 
different problems which presented themselves to Government in 
the beginning of February 1934. 

(1) Was it necessary to make pla.iis on the assumption that 
Bihar would suffer from disastrous earthquakes in the near 
future, or could it be taken that a long period of stable conditions 
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tvas likely? Could tiie geologists investigate the nature and euuses 
of the earthquake with sufficient speed and certjunty to enable an 
imrnt^cliafe begimiiug* to be made with tlie reconstruct ic^n oi labililings 
arid public works? 

('*2) It w^as known that many of the rivers were flowing with 
greatly diminislied force in beds which were now eliokta,! with ^and. 
To the eye it appeared that appreciable changes hatl oci'Ui’nai in flic 
level of the country. (Ireat lakes of shallow water, igectetl through 
the fissures, occupied parts of tlie country. TTiey were dis|»ersing 
with ominous slowness, and there were numerous insttinet^s in win**!! 
the level of the sub-soil ■water had suddenly risen !>y as as 

twelve feet. In a country with marked changes in levtd, these 
phenomena might not have been alarming ; hut in an almost flat 
C'oiintry, ivith the rivers flowing over the alluviai f'dain in lieds 
higher tiian the surrounding country, the evidence suggtisted tliat 
tiie rivers might change their courses compietely arid that dtqiressions 
might have been formed with no outlet for theur di'ai'nagiw so tliat 
the normal monsoon floods might lie entirely disastrous. 

(3) Band had been ejected from tlie soil and lay in vast 
quantities over the country-side. 'Phe extent of (.‘ountry so affeifted 
w'as unknown. .Reports came in which suggested tliat cont iinaais 
flanks of sand, three or four feet deep, spread over miles i>f* country. 
Were tliese deposits of a nai.ure which would render a large part 
of Norili Bihai' iincultivable? If so, wliat was to lie done for the 
agricultural population, over 800 to the square mile, wliicli was 
deprived of its only source of livelihood? If the worst anticipations 
were realized, it might be necessary to transplant million.s r>f 
cultivators to ne^v liomes. 

(4) The earthquake occurred early in the sugar-cane crushing 
season. A large proportion of the sugar factories had been dainaged 
by the earthquake and could no longer absorb the cane. Railway 
communications were everywhere impaired. If no means could be 
devised to market the crop, it would have to be destroyed or used 
as fodder, and a loss of forty lakhs of rupees added to the damage 
w'hich the cultivators had already sustained. 

(5) Throughout North Bihar the wells wdiicli supply tlie 
population with drinking -water had been choked with sand or even 
destroyed by the violent eruption of sand and water. The tanks 
at which tlie cattle are watered had frequently been filied with 
sand- Not only was it imperative to devise immediate measures to 
restore the water-supply, but it was necessary to provide against 
shortage in the approaching hot W’eather, A failure to effect 
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1 euiedial ineaf^ures was likely to result in outbreaks of cholera and 
other epidemic diseases. 

(6) Throughout tlm ai*ea, public and residential buildings 
belonging to Cdovernment had collapsed or suffered severe damage, 
(.finals and embankments had been damaged. The replacement of 
tlu^se works was a gigantic task wdiich had to be faced at once. 

(7 ) Similarly roads and buildings belonging to the district boards 
and municipalities had suffered damage estimated to cost at least 
a crore of rupees to replace. Tt was clear that the local bodies 
t hem selves could not finance the requisite measures and would have 
to be given large grants. The principles on which these grants 
siioiild be admissible, and the arrangements necessary to supervise 
their expenditure, had to be w^orked out. The municipalities, in 
particular, were faced with the loss of an important part of their 
revenue which was derived from the tax on houses. At the same 
tune the towns had to be cleared of debris, and the ordinary services 
adapted to new conditions. 

(8) The greatest of all the problems was how to facilitate 
the rebuilding of private houses. It was necessary to give 
expert advice to the owners how they could best rebuild. Some 
portions of tlie towns, such as the centre of Monghyr, obviously 
could never be rebuilt in their old form and the replanning of such 
areas became an urgent necessity. Though no estimate was, or 
could be formed of the damage to house property, it was known 
to l>e colossal. Not onlv w^as financial help necessary to enable 
piivate persons to rebuild, but elaborate precautions were necessary 
to ensure that a great sudden demand for building materials of all 
sorts did not cause supplies to fall short and prices to rise to famine 
levels. It was clear that rebuilding could not proceed sufficiently 
qumkly^ in some of the towms to enable the whole population to 
obtain adequate shelter before the monsoon broke. Temporary 
bousing on a large scale seemed to be necessary. 

Such were the main problems which confronted the local 
Cxo vernment . The manner in which they were approached, the 
measures which were taken, and the degree of success or failure 
which has attended these measures, is described in more detail 
ill the succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER ¥i. 


Financial measores. 

1 ^ 8 . It 3 s (*oti\ ('nieiU at point to deal witli tlie financial s^ide 
()L‘ the operations. Tfie (loxerninent of ]kliar and Ofinsu posse->‘=^e'. a 
small letenne of alxiut li\e croies of rupees a 3 ear. It Iiad couk'' 
ihiouuh loin \tdis ol the ecoiioniLc depreshion , and l)\ sev('U} 
cconnniy had avoided the ineuirmg of debt. Tlie obli^aioiy expen- 
diture can only just be met fiom this revenue, and none of the 
soinees of taxation are capable of expansion- Tlie problem of pa}.in^ 
for the eaithf[uake opeintions out of tiie resources of the pinvinee 
\\onld have been nisoinble. At an eaily stage, as soon as the extent 
of damage became appaient, the Government of India assured tlie 
local GoA’ernment of then’ full financial su£>p>oit. The detailed 
aiTangements were announced in the course of Hir Geoige Schuster's 
budget speech on the ‘iHth o( February 1984.’' Fnder these 
ui'j'angeiiients, the Government of India agreed to find the full cost 
in re])]acing damage done to the property of the local bodies, and 
of schools, hospitals and other institutions which leceived aid from 
the local bcrlies or from Government. In addition they undertook 
to make grants to local bodies whose resources iiad been crippled 
the earthquake, to enable them to meet their current expenditure 
until the ciisib had passed. Tlie Government of India agieed to 
provide half the cost of replacing the property of the local Govern- 
ment and to lend the balance. Finally advances were promised 
to cover the cost of the house-building loans wliicli the local 
Government proposed to issue to the public. It was proposed to 
use the local Government’s Famine JRelief Fund for repilacing 
agricultural damage, and the Government of India undertook to 
buppiement this, if further expenditure proved necessary. The 
cost of the siiecial sugar-cane measures was also found by the 
Government of India. 

29. These arrangements covered the expenditure likely to be 
financed from Government revenues. For expenditure of a charit- 
able nature, there was available the Viceroy's Earthquake Relief 
Fund -which ultimately reached over Rs. 60 lakhs. This Fund was 
the principal source from which expenditure for the direct benefit of 
sufferers was met. All disbursements from the FTind weic made 
by official agencies. The fund raised by Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, 
Mavmr of Calcutta, which amounted to 4f lakhs of rupees, was 
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spent in consultation with G-overnment and largely by Government 
officers. A sum o£ Its. 28 J lakhs was collected by the Bihar Central 
Belief Committee. The office-bearers of this Committee frequently 
consulted the Belief Commissioner on the expenditure of the fund, 
but retained the expenditure entirely in their own hands. 
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OHAPTER ¥li« 


Measures of organizalion* 

A special departuicnt t>l ( iDveniiiioni was ors^anizcc! under 
a Ivelief ( ‘ouiinissioner, \\]\o was also appt)inted a Heoretary to 
Governiiient, Tiic prohleins ca’eated by ihe eartli(|iiake aflected 
almost all braiiehc'^ of the adininistratioip !)ut it waiB found tliat 
the main deeisioiis eoiild be made more expeditiously, and that they 
could he co-ordinated better, if tlie Seeret.ariat work was concentra- 
ted in one department. His Excellency the Governor acted as 
Member-in-charge of this dex^artment. The Itelief Commissioner 
made frequent tours in the districts, for the purpose of inspecting 
reconstruction work and maintaining close touch between Govern- 
ment and the local officers actually engaged in the ox^erations. 
He did not exercise any executive x^owers in the districts. 

81, The officers of the Public Works Dex'iartment w^ere fully 
oceuxaed in ihe rexiair and reconstruction of the buildings under 
tlieir charge and had no time lor other work. To supply engineer- 
ing advice to the public and to tbe mnnicix‘)al bodies in the towms 
wdiicli had sulfered most. Lour new^ Executive Engineer 

were created under tiie title of “ Town Engineer Two of these 
officers w’ere Executive^ Engineers lent by tbe Governments of 
Ihuma and Assam, and tw^o w'cre recruited direct. They were 
stationevl at Monglijr, Aluza(fui-pur, Darbhanga and Motihari, and 
the outlying tow’us of these districts and of the district of Saran 
were also placed under their chaige. Tdieir duties were to supx3iy 
advice to the x^ublic on the rebuilding of houses, to control supplies 
of building materials, to advise the Collectors in connection with 
the issue of house-building loans and free grants, and to supervise 
the x^i*eparation of the estimates for the replacement of municipal 
property and the execution of the wnrk. They w^ere supervised by 
the Idelief Engineer and Supx3ly Officer, wffio w^as the technical 
adviser of the lielief Commissioner on engineering matters and was 
also chaiged with the resx3onsibility for initiating and carrying out 
the measures for the control of supx>Iies of building materials. 

3 ' 2 . The damage suffered by^ the roads, bridges and buildings of 
the district boards in Tirhut was so extensive, and the problems 
arising out of their reconstruction so intricate, that a special 
Superintending Engineer was appointed to act as Inspector of Eocal 
Works in the Tirhut division. Tie was given a small stafiE of 
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Assistant Engineers. He was responsible for dealing at first hand 
with the manifold pi’oblems which arose in connection with the 
reconstrnction of district board roads and buildings. The task was 
arduous and involved constant tours of inspection. 

Extensive reorganization was also necessary in the Public 
Works Department. A new post of Deputy Chief Engineer was 
created at headquarters. The Bhagalpur division was constituted 
a separate circle, under a Superintending Engineer, while new 
Executive Engineei's divisions were opened at Bhagalpur, Dar- 
bhanga, Motihari and Patna. Almost the whole strength of the 
Public Works Department cadre had to be concentrated in the 
earthquake areas in order to staff these new posts. 
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mAPTBR VIII. 


Scientific ifivestigatioti of the earthquake. 

33. The Director of the Geological Survey of India deputed 
three of his officers, Dr. J. A. Dunn and Messrs. J. B. Auden and 
A. M. N. Ghosh, to investigate the scientific aspect of the 
earthquake. They were also instructed to endeavour to supply 
advice bearing on the reconstruction of the devastated region. 
The officers reached Patna on the 24th of January; the field work 
was not complete until the second week in April. In May, they 
submitted a report, the greater part pf which were published by the 
local Government for public information in June. The scientific 
views expressed in this report were tentative, since the complete 
evidence had not been studied at the time when it was written. 

The investigation indicated that the Bihar earthquake, both 
in the violence of the shocks and in the area of severe intensity, 
was one of the greatest earthquakes in history. The area of 
maximum intensity reached the degree of X on the Mercalli modi- 
fication of the Bossi-Forel scale, and occupied a belt some 20 miles 
wide and some 80 miles long from Motihari through Sitamarhi and 
Lladhubani and continuing as a belt of lower intensity to Piirnea. 
At Monghyr, the same degree of intensity was reached. The area 
of very severe intensity, corresponding to IX on the same scale, 
covered at least 6,000 square miles, extending west and east from 
Motihari to Purnea and southward to the line Gopalgaiij, Pusa, 
Saharsa and Purnea. Another belt of intensity IX ran along the 
south bank of the Ganges from Patna nearly to Bhagalpur. 

The earthquake was of the nature known as tectonic, arising 
out of a sudden fracture of the earth’s crust, oi from relative move- 
ment along some old fault plane. It is unnecessary here to discuss 
the possible causes of the fracture which evidently occurred deep 
in the crust of the earth below the alluvium of the Gangetic plain. 
The report stressed the fact that the border of the Gangetic 
alluvium and of the Himalaya is a seismic region, and that earth- 
quakes are to be expected along this belt in the future. There 
seems to be no definite periodicity in violent earthquakes and it is 
impossible to state that the last period of relative quiescence 
between 1833 and 1984 will be followed by another of the same 
duration. 
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34. The report of Messrs. Dunn, Auden and Ghosh put forward 
recommendations, based on their observations, regarding the recons- 
truction of buildings. They advised that in North Bihar heavy 
buildings should not be constructed until the dry season of 1934-35 
was well advanced, since the alluvial soil was liable to subside 
irregularly for some months, even in places which exhibited no 
visible danger signs. Such buildings should not be constructed 
near depressions. Buildings should be given adequate foundations 
and proper bracing. They shonld be of sound materials, one-storied 
and as light as possible. In the belt of maximum intensity the use 
of steel or timber framed structures M^as recommended. Masonry 
arched bridges and culverts should be avoided, and sci’ew pile 
bridges adopted wherever possible. 

South of the Ganges, the danger of subsidence was absent, 
except possibly at Monghyr. Heavy buildings along the river 
front at Patna should be avoided, but elsewhere well-built single 
storey brick buildings were reasonably safe. 
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CHAPTER iX. 


The surwey 
of ie¥els. 


Changes In the level of the coyntry* 

Tlu‘ \ioIent j^bakiiiti to wbich tlu‘ alluvial hoil had ht'ou 
.suhjta'lud laid tlie ^s^eiierai tdfevt ol (‘ausinii rai^od L^f'ouud to sink to 
tile general kneh !u nian;s parts ot tlie t'pa'eiilral ti'avt tliert^ \s'as a 
disturbance of luiturai feaiiires winch was uh\ lous to the eye. 
Kepurts began to come in whic-li suggested that theri^ had been 
radical clianges in ilie whole h*vel of the cotint r\. At the end of 
rTaiiuary, the (.‘oiumissioner ivported that a ri\cr of <‘onsidera!>le 
size in the nortli-easr of ArnyaO'arpur liad (‘onpiletely disappeared, 
and that an important emliankimait , N to Id ika*! in hv-ight, laid 
\anLs}a»d. Tiie geological cxpmi.'. inda'ated that tliere was nothing 
iniprohable in levels being altered l>y se^en or eight feel owing to 
tile settlciiient of alluvial soil during the earthquake. 

ivvidenee of this nature could not be neglected in a tract where 
rivers liable to violent floods deboiuii from the Himalayas on to 
flat country and a very small cliange in level is sufficient to di\ert 
a river many miles from its proj^er course. 

The local C-rovernment invited the assistance of the Survey of 
India. Hi. -Col. Phillimore, Director of the Geodetic Branch of 
that department, came to Patna and discussed w'ith the local 
Govcamment the best means by wliicb it could be ascertained 
whether serious changes had oe('iirrcd, in sufficient time to enable 
precautions to be taken before the monsoon. It was impossible to 
measure such clianges in a compreltensive u'anner, because tlse 
number of existing bencli marks w'as limited. There weiv two 
lines of bencli marks. One ran from Bag.dia throneb ATolihuri 
and Alnzaffarpur to Darblianga, and tlu^ otiier went irorn Baucdia 
tfirougii Jdaxaui and Bitamarbd and joined the other line at Dai- 
bhanga. The line then continued across the l\osi to Purnea. It 
was decided to undertake a eJiecking of tiie^e bweK and it was 
believed that the results would gl^e an iiidicad ion of an\ general 
cliange wdiich had occurred. In the Sitamarlii and Aluzafrai-piii 
areas, lines of levcdling were to be riui at ii\c mile 'utciwaN across’ 
the country, with <doser lewdling in particular arca^. Sui\cy 
parties w'ero organized and the work of cheffidng the levels along 
these lines began early in Ararcli. TJie fieki work was (*oiupk ted 
at the end of April and the data compiled b\ the Biirvey weiv m 
tire hands of the local Government at the emd of May. Preinuiuary 
results had already been comnumieated. 
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Subsidence in a garden at Miizaffarpur This was Ie\ei 
ground before the earthquake 
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The line thioiigli Ixixaul and Sitainaibi inns di arrows 

the epiceiitial aiea of the earthquake Those of the bench maikfe 
'^'hich weie placed on niasom;^ btiuc tines weie oitiii found to 
have sunk indepeaclentl} of the ^eneiai ^lound it\ei But 
* mteiied ’ bench inaiks e\ibtcd at each of the i nK^a\ bialioiis 
along the line ind these <ihoided a nioic icliihk indu*Uion of tla 
extent to whicii the u tnal suiface le^ci hid alhicd l?jom Hani» 
n igai to (ihoiasihan wijeie the line enteis the sluiiip uea, fails in 
level \aiMng liom ) to 10 inches h ul oc<nncd Tlie fall was ooK 
a tew inches at tiie iicei Bagin iti on the edge of the epu ential 
tiact Sitamnlu some 16 miles tinthei east had sunk neiih 
two teet To the east the diop w is slight kss bnt tinthei on 
at Jogiaia ‘iO miles cist ot Sitamailii a fill ui 2 8 feet was 
lecoicled Vttei this the sinkagc was less, and at the innetioii 
with the othei hue at Dulihinga the chop was 1 8 feet On the 
soiithein line ot le\e]s it w is onU possilile to identifv the bench 
maiks at gieitei lntcl^lls ind man\ ot these inaiks hid subsided 
owing to the sinking ot in isonn into the soil The ineasiiiement^ 
whic h weie made showed that rheie li id been i diop ol about 
18 inches it Motiliau 8 inches U Aru/iiliipui ind 1 S feet it 
Daibhaiij^a West ot Daibliingi tlic sinkue on the line 
connecting that pi ice with Jhanea varied betwc en one ind two feet 

The lesnlts of the sm\e\ ot lecels were thus leassurmg As 

fai as they went tlie\ indic ited tint the counti\ had tilted \ery 

slightly to the sootfi ea^^t winch is the genet al Ime of the dt nnage 
A shallow pockii seemed to line fotniecl iii n Sn tmifln ind the 

east ot th it |lue 1>ui the u^h lie sum’* did not ie\t il ni\ 

catastiophic c hinges of k\el this lesnlt did not preclude the 
possibility ot local changes which might diceit the ri'^eis oi induce 
w at ei -logging 

The monsoon bioke soon aftei the lepoii w^as tc^ccned and 
the couise taken h\ the floods supported the conclusion that no 
veiv seiioiis change had taken plai e in tlie levels Theie was a 
maiked disposition for floods m the cential ind eastern poitionN 
of the Muzafinpiii distxict to disperse moie slowK than in the 

past In tins uea the mei Bcminatt Ii is l< ft its old couisC" - i icsiilt 

which may be due to changes in keels 

36 Tiiongb the apprehension of wholesale alfeiatiom in the oanggr 0f 
"couises of the u\tns foitiinatelc {uoced to be gioimdless it was 
known that the met beds hid been choked with sand The banks 
had conti acted and it could not be expected that a noimal rainfall 
would be can led oft as qiiickh as it had been m the past It became 
necessary to employ special staff to watch the situation and to 
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for fiooci 
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examine ilie !>eha\iour of the -wateiways, not only with reference 
to hoods, but also to supply data for use in conoectLon wifh the 
reconstruction of those roads Tvhich cross the Im.es of drainage. A 
separate Waterways Division tvas eonslituied tinder an P]xet*iiii\e 
Engineer of the Irrigation Department, lent by the noverniiient 
of Bengal. His duties were to examine the behaviour of the rivers 
during the rams. He tvas also charged with the responsibility for 
advising on applications for to re-exeavate drainage 

channels and to repair embankments. 

37. The anticipation that the normal monsoon floods w’oiild be 
more serious than usual made it necessary to de\ise a special 
organization for flood rescue wwk. It was <|uite uncertain where 
flcK3db would occur, and the precarious state of communications, 
with the main liridges patched up for temporaiw ir^e, rendered the 
provision of boats essential. At the end of iMarch instructions 
were issued to the district boards to prepare a large number of 
boats and Government piomised to meet the cost of constructing 
and maintaining them. In all, over 300 boats w'ere constructed 
by the district boards. Another 100 boats w^ere tnnst meted at 
Patna in order to relieve the strain on tlie local boat-builders, and 
transported by rail to the Sitamarhi subdivision. The Bihar rentral 
Belief Tommittee co-operated in the enterprise, and supplied a 
further 100 boats. An elaborate organization was wwked out by 
wdii<^li the boats w^ere stationed in groups at sti'ategic points from 
which they would be able to reach flooded areas. Crew^s and lelicf 
workers were organized, and arrangements were made whereby 
stof^ks of food and clothing could be made available for villages cut 
off by flood or for refugees who had been removed from their homes. 
The boats varied in size, but the most useful type was found to 
be a small country boat twmnty feet long and five feet in beam, able 
to float in fairly shallow w’^ater and to carrv twelve to fifteen 
persons. Eor more rapid transport two motor boats were obtained. 
One was a twenty-foot launch drawing eighteen inches of water. 
This was found useful for rapid iuvspection wmrk along the rwers. 
In anticipation of work in shallow flooded fields a motor boat wa-- 
constructed consisting of a metal flat, on which was mounted an 
aeroplane propeller driven by a motor-car engine. This craft was 
able to work in very shallow water and made good progress against 
the wind. But it was found that, with a following wind, the boat 
failed to develop any power. As the prevailing -wind during the 
monsoon is east and the rivers flow from the north-west the boat 
was not a success. Aeroplanes had been found to be of great use 
for reconnaissance purposes immediately after the earthquake. It 
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was decided to use aerial observation during tlie floods, so tb: 
relief operations could be directed rapidly to tbe points wlier< 
was needed. Ai'iani^eineiits were made witli Indian Air 
Xjtd., TDum IDnm, to bold an aeroplane in readiness for dee 
to IMiizafiaipiir w henevei' required. 

38. Tbe ent proved tbe necessity for these arranger 
The monsoon started w itli a fall of about B inches at tbe begi 
of tJune wiiicb, while not enough to cause fl.oods, did a great c 
good ill helping the luverj^, to scour out their channels and r< 
some of the sand winch had accumulated in them. In the r 
of d II 1\ sei ion'-> floods occurred along the Hur G-andak and !Ba 
ri\ei'^. They %veie caused by extremely heavy rain in th- 
Iiills and in Cfliamparan. They passed through Champaran 
rapidly, but flood conditions prevailed for" an extended per: 
the country north of Mnzatfarpur and it ■was clear that the cl 
caused 1 ) 3 ’- the e<!rthquake liad increased the amount of 
log'ging. A niiniher of \ illages noith of Muzatfarpur w’ere com] 
fioodc^d and had to be abandoned by their inhabitants whc 
brought in to IXTuzaffarpur for temporar 3 ^ shelter. The aer 
W’as used foi' reconnaissance by the Commissioner and resnl 
the obtaining of accui’ate infornration of tlie wdiole sitnatioi 
few hours. The organization of boats was fully tested and 
thiough the test extremely-' -well. 

Some of the important roads which had sunk in the eartl 
leiiiaiiied breached for several weeks during the monsoon . 
had lieeti anticipated, and a large number of milnis, or 
flat'^ Ciipabie of eai*i* 3 ing motor cars and other vehicles, ha 
constructed and kept in readiness. By these means it was j 
to maintain eominunieations over most of the affected area. 

AVlien the floods subsided, it was found that about 
Village sites to the north of Muzaffarpur had become uninha 
In some cases the mounds on wdiich the houses were br 
subsided, but the chief reason was that the river Bagmg 
tends to iea^ e its bed and flood new areas. A scheme 
removal of these villages to safer sites has now been prepai 
will be financed Jointl 3 ^ by the Viceroy’s Earthquake Belie 
and the Bihar Central Belief Committee. 



CHAPTEH X. 


Tfi8 torwoy 
of sane! 
deposits. 


The sand deposits. 

‘UK lilt' treat menf of agricultural land which had been covered 
With «artlM|imkt^ sand was, to all appearance, the most menacing of 
i!sc piohimiK which faced the local (Government. The soil of 
'Firluit ^^ppo^^s a purely agricultural population of STf) persons 
!.> the square nule. A vserious deterioration of tlic soil must spell 
'^lanation to vtaw large numbers and it is not surprising tbat 
w'hole^alc (unigi’ation %vas suggested as the only remedy. 

A rougli idea of the deposits had been obtained by aerial 
ohs(‘!'vation, hut this method gave little indication of the depth of 
the deposits. IXFost of the sand ua*. of a very fine grey texture 
and, when Avet, w'as hardly disting iusha!)le Irom the normal grey 
soil of dTrhiit. Moie nccinwie infoianation wnn neeessaiy before 
remedies could be devised or applied. Karly in February orders 
were issued that ea(*b Milage watchman should report the proportion 
of land in his village which wuis affected hy sand. This informa- 
tion w'as obtained for the tmrpose of showing what ti’acds should he 
subjected to detailed siirvew It was not anticipated tint the 
rep<nis would be accurate enough for an\" other purpose. WTien 
tliest' reports had been comjiiled and transferred to a large scale 
map. It was found that an area of ahont i,t)On s(piare miles was 
seiiouslv affected. Tins aiea extended from the Nepal frontier 
on the north to the line Motdiari, Muzaffaiqiiir, Daibhanga on the 
south. After an experimental survey of a few" \iliages, it W"as 
found that tlie only practicable method was for the surveyors to 
estimate by eye the proportion of each plot whi(*h wms affected by 
sand. Tliey measured the depth of the deposit in each field, and 
classed it in one or oilier of the follown'ng classes : — 

I. I jess than six inches. 

TI, Six inches, but less than one foot. 

III. One foot, but less than two feet. 

IV. Thvo feet. and over. 

By reference to the area of each plot as recorded in the settlement 
papiers, the area and depth of the sand deposit could thus be 
determined. 

IBleven circles w"ere organised, each with 12 to 15 surve 3 "ors 
under a circle officer. Work started on the 10th of March and 
qlpSed in the last circle on the 28th of May. 

36 
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In all, six million -plots lying in 4,16*2 villages and covering 
4,337 square miles were surveyed. Pifteen per cent, or 615 square 
miles out of this area were found to be affected by sand. Of this 
615 square miles 7 per cent contained deposits of less than six 
inches. 52 per cent was below one foot. Deposits of over one foot 
covered 37 per cent, or 227 square miles, and 4 per cent or 
24 square miles had deposits of over Iwo feet. 


40. These results showed the inaccuracy of the alarm ist reports E^ect of 


that vast tracts had been turned into deserts. In some respects, 
the conditions were less serious tlian the bare statistics would seem 
to indicate. The deposits tended to occur in lon^ swathes, Ivin;^ 
on either side of the fissures from which (hey had been ejected. 
Idle average cultivator in ISToith Biliar holds Ins land in numerous 
plots scattered over the \ilhn>e, ^o that iii the great majority of 
c-ases, the sand deposits, even if they were unciiltivable, only 
thiew out of cultivation a small Jraction ol each cultivator’s holding. 


tlie 


sand 
deposits. 


Band damage occurred in various parts of North Bihar outside 
the area surveyed, but not on a scale whicli gave reason to apprehend 
any serious deteiioration of the fields. In South Bihar, sand only 
appeared in a few isolated places. 

The actual damage vhich was done to standing crops by the 
sand deposits was much exaggerated. At the time of the earth- 
quake, the paddy crop had been harvested. The sjiriug ciops and 
the Inilk of the sugar-cane crop v ere standing. Dow crops, such 
as niasiiri, gram and the like were in some cases smothered by 
sand and destroyed, but crops which \vere tall enough to ja-otrude 
above the sand solfeied little damage. 

The extent to which the sand depoMts 'veii' likel} to inteifero 
w'lth future ru'ops was imknovn. I^he onl\ ])ie\ious instance which 
could be til need was a mention oi *-aiul dep»''-its in connection wdtli 
the Assam eaithquake of 3897, hut iinfoi tunatcl^ , no re<'ord could 
be found of the way in wliicli these deposits had been dissipated. 
There were two schools of thought. One regarded the sand as 
an alien substance wdnch had to be removed before the fields could 
be cultivated. The other school inclined to the view.^ that the sand 
was one of the normal constituents of the Noith Bihar soil and 
iliat natural forces would soon amalgamate ii with the soil. 


43. The officers of the Agri(*ultural Dcxjartuient , immediately mvestiga- 
after the eaithquake, had been iaced with the problem ol clearing an 
expenmenlal sugar-cane station close to Miizafiarpur, winch had deposits, 
been covered witli a thick deposit of sand. They made the soil fit 
for immediate cultivation by scraping the sand off the surface with a 
specially devised scraper drawn by bullocks, until it was not more 
than six inches deep, dumping the excess- sand on w^aste land 
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ill tlie reiaaiiuler of the saiKi with plough'* iif ituu.lorn 
da’-Fuia {“hi tha basis of these experiments, ilun ilehiiiied i ^-iinple 
sat of inipleineiits by which a cultivator could apiph the -^aine rnaihrHl< 
to las balds. At tlie same time, they conducted anal^sa- of i\|>k‘al 
^tnd di*|HKii-.. whit‘h sliowed that the sand was devoid of ilia plr\ ^i. 
cm! and <‘!ttauic‘al characteristics which promote the growth of plant 
life, h'lxptaiiinmts were also made into the ,i 4 rt)wth (d vnrioiN i rops 
in inixtiift^s of sand and soil, wdiich also «ave nnfavonrahlc rc’^ulis. 
Tin* ad\ ii'C which the expert advisers of (toverninent ca\e lliei'idon' 
lendiMi to 'sUjU^'esf tliaf Itefore sanded fields oould ho roiidcnt‘d cnlnv- 
ahle, it was necessarx to remove the i)ulk of tlie sand, nn\ up tin* 
baliiK'c wilii ilu^ >oi!. and treat the fichls with t'O^on manure and 
tom post. 

In Mai eh, < ro\ ernniciit deputed Dr. K. B. Caldwell, Ihincipal 
of tfu^ Patna Hcdent^e Collep^e, to investigate the satid deposim from 
a more general point of view. Dr. Caldweirs general eonchision 
was that tlie sand deposits did not represent an alien eleineni 
extruded from ^reat depths, but that they wtaa^ a normal 
(Huistituent of the soil. After examining- the ])henoinena (Ui the 
spot, he pointed out that the evidence str(mnl> '-iipported the view 
that the upper layer of soil is iiorinally about 20 feet tliu-k. Bekwv 
it (‘oiiies a layer of dai'k earth about a foot thiidc and a thin l:i\ei 
of li^^ht coloured clay. Below are beds of waler-heai inn -and. The 
osrillations coiii|)ressed the w^ater-bearinn sand dj.ianisi the upper 
h<y\er of soil with ^Teat violence. The soil warn lamt upwards till 
it cracked into long fis.sures, tlirough wiikdi the watiu* and the finer 
particles of sand were forced to the surface. The comparative 
thinness of the soil layer explain.s why it wxis that sand f*UHlcd io 
find its w^ay to the surface through wells and exeaxations in the 
surface soil. A heax'v embankment or building* would naturallx tend, 
by reason of its weight, to cause sand to be ejected and to sink 
into the soil. By digging in an area covered by geyser openings. 
Dr. Caldw'ell found that these formations occurred along lines wdierc 
fissures had not reached the surface and the sand and w^ater had 
to force its xvay through the last layer of soil. This explains wdiy 
the geysers seldom ejected great quantities of sand. Examining 
typical fissures, he found that the coarser sand w^as only found in 
close |>roximity to the opening of the fissure. A few yards away w’a^ 
found a light grey coloured sand of fine texture, the chemical naturi^ 
of which is not very different from that of the average soil, with a 
small admixture of silt. 

These investigations, while throwing a most interesting light 
on the causation of the sand deposits, gave reason to hope that the 
prohiem was not so grave as had been feared. 





42. If any monetary help was to be given to cultivators, it was The distrl- 
necessary to do so before the rains- The work of enquiry and ®f 

distribution could not be completed in less than 2|- months, even ^earirig^^ 
with the very large staff which was utilized. Early in March 
Governinent decided to issue loans to substantial cultivators and 
free grants to small cultivators to enable them to recondition their 
fields. The loans bore interest at 6J per cent, were free of interest 
for the first year and were repayable in six years. They were 
granted on a system of joint bonds, groups of eight or more culth 
vators taking the loan on their joint and several responsibility. 

The amount admissible was fixed on the area of each holding 
covered with sand. A cultivator was allowed to borrow Es. 35 
for each acre covered with sand more than 2 feet in depth, Bs. 30 
when the deposit was between one foot and 2 feet, Bs. 20 when it 
was between six inches and a foot and Bs. 10 when it was less 
than six inches. A cultivator who held one acre or less received 
a free grant on the same scale instead of a loan, while those whose 
holdings were between three acres and one acre were given half 
the money as a loan and the other half as a free grant. 

Camps were organized for the distribution of these loans. As 
the survey officer completed a group of villages his records were 
passed on to the loans officer. This officer took the applications, 
verified the title of the applicants and made out the bonds. A 
disbursing officer followed and made the ' actual payments. The 
operations had necessarily to be conducted at great speed. Their 
luagnitxide was such that sufficient regular officers could not be 
secured. Eifteen educational officers volunteered for the work, 
which fell in the summer vacation, and, in addition, a number of 
temporary officers were recruited in the locality. It had originally 
been intended to issue three-quarters of the amount of the loan 
as a first instalment and to give out the balance before the rams 
only to those cultivators who utilized the first instalment for its 
proper purpose. It was soon found that there was insufficient time 
to enable the officers to pay a second visit to each village before 
the rains, and the disbursement of the second instalment was 
deferred until after the rains. Ultimately it was found that so little 
of the money had been utilized for sand clearance that Government 
decided not to give out the final instalment at all. 

Along with these operations, a series of demonstration parties 
was organized by the Agricultural Department to demonstrate to 
the cultivators the sand clearance methods worked out by the 
department. A supply of 400 ploughs and scrapers was obtained 
(the ordinary cultivator’s plough does not turn over the soil enough 
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Effect of 
tfte sand. 


tnul.iu-!'! li! (he ni)i\ >:de. Xt^ry ‘lew were 

jU'iM’i*: efi'd if w;;'- ! iiii|ile!tt!.'nls tcj the 

Mi' r !;:; eldiheh ndei I'XperUHl ls» st‘e ihai the 

vi I Tr- 'd d.eiij, A ;eiiM Mi' ii>. [“i.-ldu v.e-s pnwided hy the 
\ iMM.'Np ^ I'./," 'X ht e i-‘> ke !■u'i;^,'^ I* usrd i*,u" the |eiri‘h:ts»,‘ tif yrt'-t/n 
!i:.:Ui!e’r .e-id. Mijekhd- n;‘ -^uf afiii e’J'HI leauriils of 

■ ^^■i; wer.- t'iisi rihniMii end <iiiu\ eirtr' \\e!*e iii'-irnctinl in tletir 
-ineking tlmsMit-i rare »ris wt-riraisn ureejiized. 

M1ie tn \‘<!'ne!: rillt A .n«>r^ av;ti!i*ei ! ef the loilfiS 

aiiii yrejit-. dilTrr^'d -reeUw hi < 'iiainf'Ut'e?; . IN. was 

tii^trilniird in loans :i;u] ll<, •M.ftjA in free yrauis. ifi of jizaffarpur, 
iltrm vois :nitia‘l\' it »li-;{ inn lis nike '{tnn-, on joint seeiirity. 
Tl:;.- wrrs n\''-'*'‘rMnie an-, I !!im ilniil dis! rilMii ion in tlris dist.rict was 
iis. |n,l7JV‘''j in loans ami lis. 1.7o,hdt7 in free ^uratits. In 
rHirlknaiiy’rj , where the damage was less severe, only Es. 96j,()04 
Wits is-Ui^d in loans, and tlie sum given in free grants was 
hs. i/Jlridd. In this disiriet fraudulent- devices t>l' all kinds were 
i'lnfiiovesi to esialdisli a title n* reeeivr* a free grant, and it is probable 
tiad a, luiudn/r of the rts-ipients h:id vt*ry slender tdatms t<j receive 
>ueu gi'anis. 

•in. As the >'ear fa'ugres.^ed, it beeame evident tliut the forces of 
nainre 'votre more efticienl than human elVori in restoring the land, 
in scan,*;' instaju'es extensive clearing oj:»ei'alions were undertaken by 
plaiiters and otliers, to enable liicixi to plant the sugar-cane crop, 
'idle eullivaiurs in eeriaiii areas scraped off the sand, but in general, 
fiitjsl |>eople did little tmd awaited the monsoon. Tiic stroiig 
siunnier winds did a t'ortain aniouut to scatter the deposits, wliile 
tile nioiisoon rains did more. Evidence began to acciunulate that 
certain crops grew ' better in sand, provided that their roots could 
reacii the soil below. Even wiiere the deposits are deep, it is 
exceptional to find land left entirely uncultivable. Eor heavy paddy 
iiuicls, a mixture of sand is a positive imjirovement. Though much 
land of lighter texture has undoubtedly deteriorated, the deteriora- 
tion is not complete, it is not likely to be permanent, nor is the 
extent of land affected' so great as to constitute a serious economic 
problem. 

Tliough only a small . portion of the money given for sand 
clearance was actually spent on I’econditioning the land, its 
distribution tvas of incalculable advantage. It came at a time when 
the psychological shock of the earthquake had resulted in a general 
state of despondency which induced the cultivators to sit idle and to 
refuse to pay rent and taxes. The distribution put money into the 
: pockets V of -the nultivators at a time when there was a disposition 
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to refuse credit, enabled them to repair their houses, pay their 
rent and resume the normal course of their lives. Fortunately, 
the rains of 1934 were well distidbuted. In many parts of Tirhut 
the winter rice crop is of an excellence which has not been known 
for years. In contrast to the anticipations of famine and distress 
in which propagandists indulged so freely after the earthquake, the 
condition of the cultivators is now distinctly favourable. 



GMAI^TEB XL 


Marketing of the sy gar-cane crop. 

The d«'tig«r 4I. 'Ha |truu ipai cn»p .u tlu tiiis^ ui iIm « tri!a|iiake in 

'riHiiit \s dt. tin* ^u,uar-l^i^u‘ < mp. t Mt tin* iiuan \ wh.u h the) receive 
fur iheir cane the <niti\alni> rei\ to nuet tiiuse diaive^ which they 
luutt hnd Hi t a>h. Ahn ii cl tiie eatte i- > 4 U»uh under »i!i agreement 
wah a fauur) , hut s tai'^uitualde ijuantilu'- are a*, n speciila- 

tiun, and mjUI wluM'e tlu* eiiltuator t‘an g<‘t the i»e'^i prunn Borne 
ut ihe eaiie is t/artetl tiiret 1 from tiu* tudii ti) the i.uuon ; much is 
earteti to a raiiwa) station and despatelicd irom there to the 
I'aetor) . Hugar-cane, once li has been cut, caiinui he leli uncrushed 
for more titan four or five 

Ttie earthquake damaged seven of these iiu‘iories so severely 
that there bceoied to be no prospect of their working again during 
the season. Two other factories might with cljfiicult) be repaired 
in time. It was estimated that these factories would have crushed 
15 million maunds of sugar-cane; subsequent ct exits showed that 
this figure was too high. Their disablement appeared to mean 
that the cultivators would lose the whole of this ci^op, w^orth 
nearly 40 lakhs of rupees. A loss of this magnitude , added to 
tlie loss of the profits derived from carting the canc, would have 
been a catastrophe of the first order. 

The crushing season begins in November and ends in May. 
If remedial measures were to be effective ^ they had to be taken 
at once. The measures which were taken were two-fold. One 
set of measures aimed at helping the cultivators to turn their 
cane into a marketable product on sthe spot- The other was 
designed to facilitate the sale of the cane to factories outside the 
earthquake area. 

It is possible to produce a form of sugar, knowm as khandsari 
sugar, by the use of small power-driven plant. Grovernment 
announced that they were willing to lend money at 2| per cent 
to persons who were ready to buy and work khandsari sugar plant. 
A certain number of these plants were obtained and loans amounting 
to Ks. 79,400 were issued. This measure was not expected to 
have a very marked effect on the situation. 

©f^uTiite^aiT Though the crushing of sugar-cane by bullock-driven mills, 

pant, and the boiling down of the juice into jaggery or gur^ is common 
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in areas where factories do not exist, this method had died out 
in Tirhut when modern sugar factories came to be dev^eloped there 
on a large scale. There were no bullock-driyen mills in Tirhut 
and cultivators had largely forgotten how to manufacture gur. 
The manufacture of gur is less profitable to the cultivator than 
sale of the cane to a factory. The Director of Industries was placed 
on special duty and insiructed to obtain and distribute mills and 
boiling pans. The whole of Northern India was searched for these 
implements and some were obtained from distant places in the 
Punjab. In ail 3,286 mills and 3,089 pans were distributed in 
Tirhut and 183 mills and J83 pans in North Bhagalpur. Of these, 
1,250 w’ere obtained on lure, and the balance w^ere purchased. 
There were irianufacturing difficulties at Jamshedpur where a large 
proportion of the pans were made and tins immobilized a proportion 
of the iixills. Tile total cost of the mills was just under two lakhs 
of rupees and the fi eight Ks. 65,000, charges which were first 
debited to the Yicero} ’s Dartliquake Belief Fund, but subsequently 
met b> the Government of India. The mills and pans, began 
to arrive in the third week of February. A special stall .of five 
officers was employed in their distribution. It was the intention 
to distribute the mills on the basis of the amount of cane in each 
area wliich would have been sold to the damaged factories. There 
was no record of the actual amount of cane standing in each area. 
But the position was in a state of constant flux and, in consequence, 
the mills could never be employed to their full capacity. Some 
of the damaged factories were able to resume crushing sooner 
than was anticipated, and, when this occurred, the mills supplied 
in their vicinity had to be collected and redistributed in other areas. 
As the operations of the Cane Marketing Board extended, culti- 
vators who had been supplied with mills gambled on their cane being 
sold by the Board and did not use the mills. In spite of these 
difficulties, the mills proved of inestimable assistance in solving 
the problem. With the help of demonstration parties organized 
by the Agricultm:al Department, the cultivators turned out good 
gur. At the end of the season the price of gur rose to Rs. 3.4 a 
maund, nearly double its former figure, and, helped by a freight 
concession granted by the railways, the cultivators were able to 
sell their gur to advantage. The operations closed with the 
recovery and return of all the hired mills within the period allowed 
in the liiiing contract. The purchased mills and pans were left 
to be sold gradually. Before the end of the season, five of the 
damaged factories resumed crushing and took ofi a considerable 
quantity of the cane. One of these factories received a loan from 
Government to facilitate its repair. 
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^ 1 r I utln|inki in ippi, il was made 

^ ii I i ^ i Uhl \-MH.iition to all iindaokiged mills 

^ 1 i I i HfH I HI li md I ikt caiie iioiii the 

^ i i 1* t I n« wi dis ippoiui mg aiui It w a-i clear that 

ei n \ f*' I t '^•hhs 1 t 1 nlw n k ti b} the Ik'niga! and 

N i i \\ X K u hnl o I H ti Hit ihu lau ni langlit oi one- 
1 Ut t I I I i« I « I n lui |ii 11 >k cm { na ft u \ soon iouiid 

tii ti I i Hi> I \ < t H un fit! t ^ wtie evplntnig the needs oL 

rla iullnit int! bu\iiu t in it tvtuniel} low puces At the 

III nine oi the Cotnnns'nioi u uf Inhiir, a Cane IMaiLetmg Boaid 

I OH It, 1 lilt sp 111 lu ^hi 1 Uc-> weu' (onfined to cane 
laiidit d b\ this htni^ I in bind bt'caine the sole selling agent 
itu ih« '^niplu i uii. ii vA is dd< to huaun with lactones allot 
to t t< li ilw aiei iioni wh cii Uanspoii was most economical^ beciue 
1 uh\ wagons md maintain a price which paid the cnltivatois 
Uie Boaid had to coiUsiid with serious difficulties The distance 
to whiili it could tiaospoit e iiio was limited, since cane dries up 
if leif too Ion in the wagons The long lailway journeys absorbed 
a laige numbci oi wagons Owing to the damage to the luxe, 
the w*uou uipph oouid neAei be made siifhc ent to tianspoit all 
the cane for which oSers were leceived, though laige niimbeis 
<»l w icons welt fioiiowLd uh i i k othti intht nice i nlw ns 

III all the Bond sold 2 iinunds ol cane All oideis 

weie pooled and the piotceds dnided among the cnltivatois An 
initial pijment of foni annis a raaiind was made to the cultivators 
and aftei the acconnls had been made ui) the Government of 
India made i gi ml ot Bs 22,000, which with the savings of 
Ids 18,000 111 hend enabled a final payment to be made at the late 
of 3 p es a maniid The op i itions of the Board weie marked!} 
successful The price which the cultivators received was not much 
below that winch they would have obtained in the normal comse 
17 The ccneial lesult of tlio cane opeiatioiis was that when the 
season came to an end eail} in Ma} , Champaran had been entiiely 
cleaied of cane In Aluzafiaipur, only 100,000 mannds lemained 
iinciushed In South Darhhanga a slightly larger quantity w^as 
left It w as only m Noi th Daibhanga that anv appreciable quantity 
was left 900,000 mannds lemamed uncrushed in this area Much 
of this was of pool quality and the result was largely due to the 
fact that cultivators, lioxnng to sell theii cane to a factory, did 
not make full use of their bullock mills 

Accurate figmes aie not available, but it is estimated that the 
bullock mills supplied by Government and private agencies crushed 
about 3,250,000 maunds, and that the damaged factories crushed 
2,500,000 maunds. 






OMAPTEe Xli. 


The water-supply problem. 

48 Ti has been explained m an eailiei chaptei that ^atei- The damage 
beaimg sand was expelled in gteat quantities trom the wells This 
phenomenon occuiied not on]\ in tlie epicentiai tiact, but also in 

places wheie theie "was little oi no ejection of sand thiongh fissnies 
The welhocei a ^eiv laige nea weie left choked with sand, and 
the inhabitants weie dmen to obtain then dunking water iiom 
streams or tanks The ciicumstances favonied the outbreak of 
epidemic diseases among i popnlition iheady weakened by 
piivation 

49 In the earl ei stages, the sinking of small Abyssinian tube- Tube-wells, 
wells, costing about Its 50 Ccuh seemed to be the only practicable 
lemedy The Ma^oi ol Calcutta devoted Its 50,000 of his fund 

to a piogianime which aimed at sinking 1,000 of these wells in 
the villages of Champaian TvlnzalTarpm and Darbhang i The 
sinking ol the wells was earned out by Mi A D Hall, an engmeei 
lent b\ the Public Health Depntinent The piogiamnie was closed 
m the middle of June, hen it was 1< an id that the piopoition oi 
hiiluies was increasing Isli Hill sink 903 of these wells 
succes&full}^ 303 in Mn/iHaipui di->tiict, 800 in Champaran, 300 in 
Daibhanga and 100 in Saian zV con ‘^idei able number of additional 
wells of this Ppe weie sunk by the municipalities and distiict 
boards, bv the Bettiali and Daibhanga estates and by the private 
lehef societies The Bihai Cential Belief Committee repoited that 
tlie^ had sunk ovei 300 tube-wells 

Though these tube wells weie ot veiy great value m supplying 
the immediate need foi puie dunking watei , they have ceitain 
disadvantages foi village use The quantity of water wBich they 
supply IS smallei than that gjven bv a surface well, and the pump 
IS liable to be broken bj^ the loiigh and inexpeit handling which it 
IS likely to receive in a village 

50 It was found that, in most oases, the surface wells could be Repair of 
leconditioned by removing tbe sand In fact, it was noticed that 

they often gave better water after this process than they did befoie 
i,he earthciuake At first the villager^ were afraid to go down the 
wells to clear them, while in many instances they preferred to 
wait till some Government or relief society agency came and did 
work which they could easily have done for themselves. 

45 
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^ I u 1 ^ ui iuujR«\ t^te \’'H’ei*u 3 . 's Earthquake 

he lit i Tuud \ Lit Ui-^nAl>uU‘d In tuuun^u utTieex*s to enable wells to 
l» t l» R I «1 I i Tiitio neni on, tiie campaign for 

i » iJiii ! u< iu« ► I tfi A < V aid ”-«u£ipi\ look the foxan at cleaning old 
' - » i ^ u’ ui I . ^ weli- wliere iht* old wells had 

itLt ^ d > _e d hk d If pae. Tlo-, uoik n as tlone (diieliy tliroiigli 
lia *vdH \ ui t! f douui huani^.. (Jrants, debitable to the recons- 
uuo^ « '1 lit-, V u Mi tdf h\ (lOMTiiiuent to the district boards 
u,d lij .Aiin'ip ii I a lui t! d piii£io-^e. In jJarbhanga the grants 
vd n p! a i li dm i !; at tfa* di-po-*ai of tlie District Officer, because 
It HM n t, 0 onhkidt tn.a di.^tnct hoard could complete the 

\utik in tiiiu Minium shmild ho made in this connection of the 
ilriauitd a hod\ ot students from the Bihar College 

td Du^iiuding, was organized by Sir Courtney Terrell, 

i hu*f duhtno oi tlie Patna High Court. These youths went into 
'Firhiii and were invaluable in carrying out small engineering jobs 
at isolutod places which the regular staff of the district boards could, 
not find lane to do. 

The « karimi oi ueli'- and the sinking of new Avells was taken 
up h\ the \Mnous leiief societies. Between them they claim to 
!iaAi‘ diMiltwitlj ^oiw large numbers. The Bihar Central Belief 
Column lee tairunl t>nt a kugo programme of repairs and construc- 
Tlioir piiblislied accounts sho^v an expenditure of Bs. 4| 
iakhte, under this head. 

The ciisis brought to light fresh methods of well-sinking. In 
certain paits it is the custom to make w^elis of clay rings, which 
can be siink without using a curb. These Abells are cheap and 
very quickly const i acted. They were sunk m many parts of the 
aiea, wlieiever potters could be found Avho knew hoAV to bake the 
rings. 

x\s the summer advanced, it w^as reported that many wells 
wdiicii liad been cleared were again going dry. In some cases, 
cracks in the masonry allowed the ingress of fresh sand, but in 
most cases the dr^ying of these wells w’^as due to the fact that 
in the initial operations only sufidcient sand had been removed to 
give w'ater at the time. The sub-soil water level w^as much higher 
than usual after the earthquake. It sank to normal or lower in 
May and June and fresh excavation was required. 

Generally speaking, the measures taken were adequate to 
restore the supply of drinking water to a reasonable degree. Special 
attention was paid to the chlorination of wells. Though cholera 
was prevalent during the summer, its incidence was by no means 
confined to places where the wells had been choked. 





The same house, after the earthquake. 





eUAPTER Xiii. 


The reconstruction of Governitient propert]^. 

51. The book value of Government buildings destroyed by theme damage 
earthquake was about 42 lakhs of rupees. The cost of replacing 

them cannot be stated exactly. It will greatly exceed the book 
value, because many of the buildings which collapsed dated from a 
period when building was cheap. The cost of repairing those 
which did not collapse is estimated at Hs. 22 lakhs. 

The damage dilfered considerably at different places. In Patna 
and Bhagalpur it was cliiedy old buildings of inferior construction 
which collapsed. Well-built brick buildings generally stood the 
shock well. They suffered damage but seldom needed complete 
reconstruction. Except for the High Court, the reinforced brick 
buildings in the New Capital area suffered surprisingly little 
damage. The massive building of the old East India Company's 
Factory at Gulzarbagh was badly damaged. Even at Monghyr a 
number of buildings escaped destruction. In the slump area, httle 
survived. At Motihari and Sitamarhi practically every building 
was wrecked and the movement of the earth destroyed the founda- 
tions and shattered even well-built modern buildings. At Purnea 
the slumping of the soil caused buildings to sink and tilt. At 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, modern buildings often survived, if 
their foundations were not disturbed by fissures, while the older 
buildings collapsed. 

52. A general question which had to be settled at once was the wetiiosi of 
extent to which new construction should reckon with the probability focosistrw©- 
of future earthquakes. Though there w^'as much propaganda in 

favour of types of building which were claimed to be '' earthquake- 
proof ", the manner in which well-built single storey buildings of 
brick had stood up indicated that in most places no radical change 
was necessar^^ The decision was to build in brick, but to incor- 
porate reinforced brick bands in the structure at the points of 
weakness and to use lighter roofs. In the slump areas, where the 
instability of the soil rendered it particularly necessary to reduce 
foundation pressures, it was decided to use steel-framed structures 
with light walls and with light roofs supported on steel stanchions. 

South of the Ganges, there was no indication that the 
earthquake had rendered the soil unstable. Few changes of site 
were necessary, and nothing hindered the commencement of work 
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‘a* l'o»]osM tor the w i toK'^.ilo movtioenf ol adiiiiiii.-^lnttive 
-v. ,unI e\en of \\ liolt^ touns, wen* pul loi’wanl freely. It 
M .neiMiu/.etl h\ ( iovt*rmnent that tie* inliahitaiit^ were extremelx 
ui'lik,d\ to ^ie^e^t tlu* old <t*niie^ ot popidaiioin The reiitovai ot 
lie eoiiH'' atui oflii'e.^ nuMt inlLet a ^ra\e los^ oo veHUnl jntcrci^t*'. 

they wiav fuil\ sati^^iied that ii was iinpossilde to rehiiiid 
on the uki ( ioverniueiii were unwilling to sanction witolesah* 

I ra n-ireri'oee of administrative biiildinas. Consequently , ii wms not 
pu->'>ihle to decide finally on these jtroposed changes of site until 
late in the rains. 


At tile subdiv isional hea(l(|uaiieiw of Sitainailu. tlu* ChAM'nmenl 
Innldmiis had occupied a soniewlial ci.iinped site* at tli{‘ e<i'-it‘iii end 
ot tlu‘ town, close to d livei lamk. iiie site had been (aanpleteix 
broken iqi b\ fissuies: i*iearl\ , it < ould not I'le used foi* sonit* \eaM 
to {‘oino and expei’ien(*e htid '^bow n tiie d meer ol sites near j-iveis. 
Ai'tei a (‘oreful search for alternatwe sites, m consultation with llie 
local residents, bad show n that nothing suitable* could be obi. lined 
eloser, it was decided to build the offices and f roverninent (fuaiters 
at Dninra, about 21 miles from the old site, and eonntaied witli 
Sitamnrhi by a metalled road. The labour of the tuwv '^iti* wa^ 
decided in September. 

At Aladhobanl, though it was [lossible to use a number ot 
buildings immediately after the eartluiuakiq the local officers 
considered that it would be necessary to make a cksm sw^eepi and 
to move all the < Government buildings to a new' site 2 miles away. 
dkhe aipotiLiit of sound ground in the town was extremely iimited. 




Fissure in the mam street of Motihari. 
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Ultimately, after a \isit by His 'E'vccllencv tlie Uovemor, li was 
found that it vi as possible to fit in the public ofSces and some of 
the lesidences near their old sites and to place the lest of the 
lesidences the jail and the hospit il on a new site only half a mile 
awa\ 

Motihaii, the district lieadc]u nter s ot (. hamjiaian, piesented a MotiiiarL 
luoic difiiciilt i^roblem The old town la^ on the banks of two 
lakes and the fissiirmg and subsidence of tlie soil had been extieme 
Only a few islands of appaienth sound soil could be found, and 
the leal stability of these aieas v as a nutter of giaye doubt Aftei 
a special inspection bv the Chief Engineer m June, it yas decided 
to wait until August befoie making a final decision In August, 
both Chief Engineeis inspected the sites again and leported that 
sufficient aiea to lebmld the Govei nment buddings could not be 
found m Motihaii On tins repoir Croveinment decided to rebuild 
all the headqnaitei s buildings at Tjii^thaha, a piece of high land, 
lelativelv fi ee fiorn fissines about 3^ miles away When the 

Council was asked to ^ote the leqinsite financial provision in 
Septembei , theie vas strong opposition to the pioposal The local 
lepiesentatives of IMotihaii inteiests argued that the Chief 
Engineeis’ lepoit was m idequ ite ^md that thcic were othei possible 
sites in Motihaii oi closei to it thin T uiihahi Early m Octobei 
His Excellenc;} Msited the place nid dtei an evhansti^e examina- 
tion of the iltcinatne sites, was con-vinced that there w^as no 
alteinatue to niOAin^^ to fjnatlial i Plans ioi the liv-out of the 
new site veie completed and sanctioned m October 

kt Piiinea, the lepoit of the geological expeits indicated that Purnea. 
the damage done to the buildings was due to the fact that they 
weie built on an old bed of the Kosi nvei Though the site is 
unsatisfactoiy, no bettei alteinatne site was wailable and it was 
decided to leconstiiict the buildings m a lighter toim on the islands 
of sound ground which existed between tbe fissures 

By the end of 1934, almost all site c|uestions had been settled, 
and, m the gieat majoiitj of cases plans for the new buildings had 
leached an advanced stage Mateiials had alieady been collected, 
and e'\er^ thing was read\ foi the comtiuction of the new buildings 

54 The Teui and Dhaka canals m Ghamparan he on the border Canals and 
of the slump aiea Their eulb^nkments snffeied considerable 
damage and it was apprehended that changes in level might have 
mteifered A\ith the distiibiitaries Xt was found that this was not 
the case and the damage was lestoied at a cost of Es, 1,23,800 in 
time for the iirigation season of 1934-35 
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The Ganclak embankment runs along the right bank of the 
Gandak river and protects the eastern portion of the Saraii disirict. 
It bad been damaged seTerely at Baiknnthpnr by the eiualiquake 
and a decision was reached to construct a new retired line 7-1 
iniles^ in length. To construct this \\oi’k before the rains was a 
race against time. The earthwork was done jnst in time and 
withstood the flood successfully. The cost of this work and of 
the repair of other eartiiqiiake damage to the Baran embankment 
was iakbs of rupees. 



CHAPTER Xi¥- 


Tlie reconstruction of the property of the local bodies- 

55. Jilxcept for certain roads in the Patna division, all roads and Nature of tiie 
bridges in the earthquake area belong to the district boards or, 
within the towns, t(3 the municipal bodies concerned. The district 
boards maintain dispensai'ies in the rural areas and either maintain 
<)} aid large nuiH})ers of schools of various types, together with 
veterinar;^ hospitals, inspection bungalows, pounds and other 
buildings. The buildings of the district boards suffered in the 
same manner as those of CTovernnieiit. As district board buildings 
tue usually small and scattered througiiout the district, it w^as more 
difficult to c)i‘gauize their tepair and reconstruction than it was 
lor (Joveriiinent to deal with a limited number of larger buildings 
r*oncentrated at the lieadquarters stations. 

The district hoards are bodies with an elective majority. Their 
Chairmen arc non-officials. Their income is derived from a cess 
on land, which in practice cannot be increased. The total income 
of the four district boaids of the Tirhut division in 1932-33 was 
Ks. 23 lakhs, of i\liich Hs. 10 lakhs i*epresented grants received from 
( rovernment. They have no margin from which to meet unexpected 
demands for large sums of money. The municipalities are also 
under the control of elected municipal commissioners. The revenue 
IS derived chiefly from a tax on holdings and a conservancy tax. 

Their financial condition is usually worse than that of the district 
boards, and several of them are sometimes close to bankruptcy. 

Two imx)ortant municixialities, Patna City and Monghyr, were under 
suspension at the time of the earthquake. Of those which suffered 
great damage, only Patna, Muzaffarpur, Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
have incomes of Its. 2 lakhs or over, and only Chax3ra and 
Darbhanga exceed Ps. 1 lakh. 

As soon as the dimensions of the damage became known, it 
was clear that neither the district boards nor the municipalities 
could replace their losses out of their own resources. They 
could not even afford to finance loans for the purpose, since they 
liave no margin from which to meet the service of a loan. The 
(fovernment of India agreed to bear the whole cost of replacing 
the damage done to the property’’ of the local bodies. They also 
agreed to make grants to enable them to carry out their normal 
responsibilities. This was necessary, because the destruction of 
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Urgency of 
restoring 
ro^d com- 
munications. 


iiouse-s lUtidc it iiuposbihie tu coileci a Luge poilioii of tlie lax 
oil while, at the same tune, heav^ expeuclituie was 

ueces^ai\ in tleaiinu the towns, adapluig the i onset \a11c3” and 
light ng duaiionnients to tht‘ new <. ucuiust un es, tiie uuiinfolil 
othei a<*t.Aities winch the couiniisfcioneis weie compeiied 10 under- 
take in tile genei<il wieekage o^ the luwn^ lii tlie tlisii k is south of 
the Gaiigts liie danuige done to tlu‘ piopeitN ot distnit !)oaids was 
(ontined to tlie hu Idmn'^ and some ol the biidgt^ and i uherts. 
Tlieie was no appie< lable d<iniaat‘ to tlie ot tlu^ loads. It 

was <i ( onip<u at i\ t ]\ t <is\ matlei to <tstt}tam the cost ol lepairing 
thc^ damage and to c\<,<nl( iht woik If i'^ ostim tt< d tiud a 
sum ol Ks lu kikhs wdl la ->uth<icnt to hiiaiue ill taiihquake 
leptiiis and ui otistuu tion ui ihc--t d stuct hoods Most ol the 
woik lias ilu iu\ lieen ( oin {ih'Wal I'fn^ inunK ipalit a south (d 
tile (hinaes suPt led inoie than tin distint hixuds since moit‘ 
oi tiieii pio])eit\ loiisisted ot huild.ngs InlMough}! tlie wieekage 
m tlie town was evtieiue <un{ the cost ot u‘placing the damage to 
iminuipiil piopeitc is estimateii <it Us i; lakhs. 

ot) In Ihnnea and, to some evtont m Haian, ilieie was an 
absence ol min sect le damage to c ommumctitions. In the eastern 
halt ot Ciiampaian, the noitiiein hah ol hlujaftai pm and tiie gieater 
poition ol Daihlianga, not only was the damage to huilduigs more 
setete tlun m otiiei plaies, ]>ut the loads and bridges were wrecked 
on a veu extensice scale. The nature ol the country necessitates 
the inaintenance oi embanked roads with nuiiierous bridges and 
cansewa>s In the areas mentioned, nearly all the important 
bridges eitliei collapsed or weie seiionsl^^ damaged. Boad embank- 
ments sank sometimes to field leMd. In the hooded state of the 
(‘ountiw this liad the efiect ot sto]>ping wheeled traffic coinpletel}- . 
until the bridges could be patched up For a considerable period 
alter the eartli<[uake, it was impossible to know the real extent 
of the damage done in the outlying portions of the districts, much 
less to take measuies for repairing it. 

The measures wFich weie taken to restore communications 
and to deal the towns immediately after the earthquake hawe 
already been mentioned As soon as tempoiaiy means of communi- 
cation had been opened, the mod uigent problem which contionted 
the district boards in Tnhat was to repair the embankments and 
bridges on the principal loads hefoie the monsoon broke, to a degiee 
which would lender it possible for tliem to withstand the hoods. It 
was fairly certain that extensive relief operations would be necessary 
in the monsoon. Unless the loads between Miixaharpnr and 
Motihari, Muzaffarpnr and Sitamarhi, and the routes from Mniaaffar- 
pnr to Uarbhanga could be kept open, it would be impossible to 
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reacli many of the areas in wliicli danger was feared- Only a little 
more than three months remained in which to repair a dozen or 
more major bridges, to obtain the necessary steel work and to 
get it to tlie sites at a time of great congestion on the railways. 

Actually tlie task \\as accomplished, and by the end of June all 
tlie major bridges on these routes except one had been repaired. 
Communications were, in fact, kept open throughout the rains, 
though in certain sections of the roads from Atuzatfarpur to Sitamarhi 
and to Darblianga Teliicles had to be transported on boats. 

Apart from the urgent repair of communications, the hot 
w’eather of 1934 was occupied cliietly in executing repairs to those 
buildings wliich \^'ere (*apablc of repair and in the preparation of 
plans and estimates for reconstructing those which had collapsed. 

For this purpose the district boards engaged large additional 
ongiiieoriiig and (derieal staff. 

67. Tlie control of expenditure required special attention. In Control of 
ordinary citxai instances, the technical control of the engineering 
work of tlie district boards is a part-time function of the Superin- District 
tending Fjugineer, wdio, for this purpose, is st^^led Inspector of Local 
Works. The complexity of the work, and the very large sums of 
money Avhich W'ere involved, ne<‘essitated the emfiloMnent of special 
means of control. In April detailed orders w'ere issued for the 
guidance of the district hoards, ITiey wwe told to ]msh on wTth the 
repair of all works whidi w^ere capable of laung rejiaired, if the soil 
conditions appeared to be reasonably stable. The prior jireparation 
of regular estimates foi’ repairs wns not insisted upon, but lists 
of repair w'orks and their cost were to be submitted to the Inspector 
of Local Works. If the Inspector considered the figures to be 
reasonable, the District Officers were authorized to jiass the expen- 
diture if it w^as below Ks. 1,000 in individual cases. Bills for larger 
items W'ere sanctioned liy tlie Commissioner. Jha wwks which 
required complete reconstruction, a le^s expeditions jirocedure was 
uei'essarv. Begiilar |)lans and estimates were required and the 
approval of tlie DistricT Ofticei*, the C'oiumissioner or the local 
(Toveruiuent wais necessary, according to the amonni of the estimates. 

A number of difficult <[ucstions of inteiqiretation arose. The 
general upon which Gox eminent laid great emphasis, 

was that w'orks could not be improved at the cost of the Government 
of India’s grants. They could only he lestored to their pre-earth- 
quake condition. But in some cases the earthquake had altered 
river channels, making the provision of increased, or new, waterways 
essential. In others embankments bad sunk, but it was uncertain 
wb ether it was really necessary to" raise them to their old level. 
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Cost of tlie 
operations. 


Sometimes there was no reliable reeord of what the oM level was. 
To meet some of these difficulties, it was laid down that roads 
should be reconstructed so as to give the same service as they 
gave before the eartliquake : thus a road or causeway %vhich was 
normally interrupted in times of high tiood could not be rebuilt so 
as to afford a passage even in the Ifghest flood. A number of the 
M‘hool huiiding-. which had collapsed wx-^re old imid buildinus, which 
(‘Oiild iiardi\ be replaced they stood. Iu>r thcst* the rule wa> 
laid down that the new* hiuiding imi‘-t not exceed the old in plinth 
area < 01(1 must be of an ap]>rt>\ed t\pe plan. 

ddie supelwision of the leqaiJi ulul construction work of 
the district boards requited constant inspections, for which the 
Supei'intending hhigmeei was unable la spare iinie, A separate 
post of Inspector ol IjovuI Works for Tirliiit wa.s created in May 
1934 and tilled b\ an officer of the rank of Superintending 
Engineer. At a later date he was given a Personal Assistant and 
a staff ot two experienced Assistant Engineers, It was decided that, 
as a general rule, the adoption of special (‘artliqiiake xirecaiitioiis 
was III] justitialile in ret'onstructina the small and cheap buildings 
oi tile (iistiH t bo.irds. }>nt tla^se precautions were embodied in 
file mole ekiborate biuldmgs and n\ liospit.d waids aud operation 
theatres which could not he evacuated hurriedly , 

The most difficult of the leconstruction problems of the Tirhut 
distri(*t Ixmrds is probai)l\ that of deciding how best to reconstruct 
the important road aca’oss the Bagmati river betw^een Mnzaffarpur 
and Hitaniarhi. Twenty-four miles of this road sank in the earth- 
quake, twelve miles showing very serious sinking, and there is 
evidence that the Bagmati river is making a new channel across it. 
It has been necessary temporarily to hold up reconstruction until 
the future course of the Bagmati can be determined. 

58. It is not possible yet to determine the cost of replacing the 
damage done by the earthquake to the property of the Tirhut 
district boards. The best estimate, at the moment, is in the 
neighbourhood of Bs. 57 lakhs. In the municipalities, the cost 
of replacing damage and financing their normal responsibilities will 
probably be about Bs. 23 lakhs. These bodies differ from the 
district boards in that the earthquake has robbed them temporarily 
of a large portion of their income. The conditions under which 
they work were profoundly altered by the earthquake, and new 
demands ai’ose for clearing the roads and lanes, and supplying 
water, lighting and conservancy to new colonies of huts. 
In several towns the whole drainage system was thrown out of 
action and so distorted that it must be re-designed. 
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59. A short Act, the Bihar and Orissa Municipal (Emergency Myiiicipail” 
Provisions) Act, was passed in February 1934, chiefly to deal with 
the problem of remissions of taxation. The provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Act V7ere not suited to the circumstances, and the necessary 
remissions could not be granted speedily without special legislation. 

Orders under this Act were issued in April. The principles which 
were adopted were that where the buildings on a holding had 
entirely collapsed and were uninhabitable, so that the holding had 
been vacated completely, there should be remission of afl taxes 
assessed on the value of the holding. Where the occupant was 
still living on the holding in temporary quarters, the holding 
tax was remitted, but the water and latrine taxes were realized- 
Where the damage was serious, but the house was habitable, the 
holding tax was reduced in proportion to the damage. 

In most towns the municipal building regulations, framed 
under section 195 of the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Act, were 
relaxed immediately after the earthquake, so as not to impede the 
erection of temporary shelters and the execution of urgent repairs. 

At the end of May, the municipalities were advised by Govern- 
ment to reimpose these regulations particularly in the case of 
masonry buildings. This was necessary to prevent the erection 
of dangerous houses. Few of the municipalities maintain a 
qualified engineering staff. Those which were in the charge of 
one of the Town Engineers were instructed to utilize the services 
of these officers in passing orders on applications for permission 
to rebuild. In others, the entertainment of temporary engineers 
was sanctioned. Each Town Engineer was given a small staff 
of plan-drawers to whom applicants could come for the preparation 
of the plan which must accompany the rebuilding petition. The 
arrangements for the supervision of plans and estimates for the 
reconstruction of municipal property were the same as those 
which were applied to the district boards, except that the Town 
Engineer took the place of the Inspector of Local Works. He 
was also directed to supervise the preparation of the plans and 
estimates and the execution of the works. 

In financing the local bodies, the system which was adopted 
was to make advance grants, to be adjusted when more detailed 
information was available. In some cases, it was possible to make 
specific grants. The total of grants of both kinds which have 
already been made to the local bodies, including those made direct 
to certain hospitals and leper asylums, is Ks. 29,51,000. Further 
requirements in 1934-35 are estimated at its. 18 lakhs and in 
1935-36 at Bs. 48 lakhs. 



CHAPTER X¥. 


Damage in 
rnral areas - 


111 towns. 


The damage to priMate fioyse-property. 

TiIl Wliilt ttiiaiM ui iIh‘ piohlt^us tMu^ed !>y tiie earilujiiake 
tnriuHloui tu hr iLaa ilu\\ h<i<l seettied to bo at fir.'.l bight, 

the dobliiKii* 11 oi liou-,1 -pi (»]>ri 1 \ roiniiined as tho groatosi and the 
nioNi iiniVvi'.al il liio iv iniiiolod on t]u‘ pO( 5 pk\ 'Fho ( Mont 

ol il o th.niaLo ({jlhitii _ i ,ii]\ in diilVront .troii'^: iii ilu* '-.nno auM 
hoiMo-^ ol oiit i\[u OiO^n ->iood tin'* sliook hotior than othoi*''-. Tlu‘ 
most nuiih It/ j\jh 1^ noiur.ill) Hio onlt i\ aior's hnt. In tlu^ 
areaicr put ii Mu anod inh,\ators h\o in huts, tho walls oi 

wliit'li a>e nia lo oi n sal, ->npporling a nx>f oi‘ tliaioh or t ilos oarriod 
Oil a liaht hamhot) haino work. TIu' walls of ilioso hon-to oiten 
or«i<*ked or fell duriiM tlu^ sliook, and the roof frtn|nontK oo]ia|'>-oil . 
hut the dain<iao dtaio w iis of a lutiuro whiili ooidd usuallx lie 
iepaii'od without \o\\ eroat dinioiilty. Over a large part of "North 
Ihhar tl’C goovun! t no -d (on-ti notion is e\en sitnpln*. The tool 
it, oarriod on ])iinh<.o nf:aiehts and tlu' walk oiiusi^t merely of 
l>aii'h(.o-\vattlofi woik ]dasttu’od with a thin ooat of rmid. Thib 
i\[)e Oi snlfort'd m\\ Intk* damage. Persons of heifer 

|K)sition ill the ^’lia2e^ own lionsos louseh Iruiit oi inferior hriidvs. 
Fiequently tin' same hou- is hiull partly of brick and partly of 
mud. There are aKo a cei'tam number of brii'k houses of a rather 
belter type, but not usually of strong const iTictioii. Tliese kufclw- 
jtiivca houses suifeieil -,.\<‘iel\ in the eaitliquake and a large 
proportion of them collajisod entirely or were rendered uninhabit- 
able. 

C)i. Ill the towns, the houses of the better classes are generally 
built of solid masonry, frequently of two or more storeys. They are 
usually of a lieaw type of constmetion wn'thoiit much claim to 
scientific design. The houses of the middle and lower classes in 
the towns are usually of brick, but the brick is very often inereh' 
laid in mud and is not properly bonded together. It is the custom 
to build slowly, and the same house will often contain numerous 
additions of laiying date. Even in the large towns, there are 
considerable numbers of mud huts in the poorer part of the 
town. In congested bazars the houses are frequently of consider- 
able height. The weak construction of these houses rendered them 
liable to suffer great damage in the earthquake. Very large 
numbers collapsed altogether and the majority were rendered 
unsafe for immediate occupation. 
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62. But though a very large proportion of the population was Mitigating 
rendered homeless by the earthquake, there were certain factors 
which tended to mitigate the loss. In the villages the cultivator 
is accustomed to build his own hut. The collapse of a hut seldom 
involved the loss of the materials except where these were already 
worn out, and bamboos and thatching grass are plentiful in the 
country areas. A hut which appeared to have suffered great 
damage in the earthquake could often be rendered habitable at 
small cost by tlie labour of its owner and his family. Moreover, 
the agricultural population is habituated to sleeping in the open 
under flimsy structures, and, in fact, when the crops are ripening, 
a large proportion of the villagers ordinarily spend the night in 
the fields, w’-atching their crops. 

In the towns the repair of the houses was a much more serious 
problem. Even here a large proportion of the materials was 
capable of being used again, and are being built into the houses 
again. The greatest hardship was undoubtedly suffered by 
families of the middle class who were unable to do their own 
re-building or repairs and w'ere not accustomed to a life in the open. 

Though after the earthquake many attempts were made to 
estimate the number of houses damaged and to compute the 
financial loss involved, calculations of this nature proved to be of 
very little value. The houses vary so greatly in their nature and 
in the amount of damage which they sustained that nothing but 
a house-to-house investigation by experts could give even an 
approximate figure. The urgency of actual reconstruction measures 
made it inadvisable to attempt any such statistical research, which 
could have been of no practical value. 
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Tile cfistribiition of fftianoial assistance to private liouse-owners® 

63. Iinmodiutely after tiie earUi<|aake .1 deiiiaiid arii.se foi‘ 

simple enuiiieerini 4 ' ath'u'e on re-huildiim. 'Tho'-e lioiKt'-. wiiirli 
were left standing often required an expert examiiuitioii before 
llie owner could safely execaite repaii's. It w,m inipo'-sihle to meet 
the whole of thi-^ demand, hut spei'iul ad\iMiry engineers were 
obtained for the pur]X)se of visiting damaged lunmes aiid advising 
tile ownieis wlial they should do. Rai Sahih I ’audit I him i lanulra. 
att eneineei’ wiu) was lent by tlie Lliiitt'd rro\inef's Ihw ernment . 
did paitieulaily good \vork in the Tirhnt division. The (hnern- 
meiit of Bengal lent the services of IMessrs. Williams ,md Xunii, 
wiio did similar work in the Bliag'aipur di\ision. At Patna the 
otlieers of the Public Works Repartnient did a great deal id' tisefuf 
w'ork in the cii} , helped liy senior students of the ihliai' (*oik*ge of 
Ivngiiieenng'. The matter wais placed on a regular basis when the 
Town Rngineers joined in April. One of tlua’r fimoiioiK was U\ 
fiiriiish adxice on rc-biiitding'. 

61. It was clear that the proxisiun <jf linaneial help was the 
principal waiy in which Ooverniiient ('onld lielp private owners to 
recoiistiuci their houses. Alany persons would he able to re-btiild 
their houses if they could obtain loans on easy terms. (Ithers, 
w’ho could not afford to take loans, w'oiild require free grants of 
varying magnitude from the charitable funds. But it was a ta.'^k 
of very great magnitude to investigate the cases in wliich linaneial 
help was necessary and to determine the apyiropriate form w]d<‘li 
tiiat help should take in individual cases. 

65. The lending of money to the general public on the security 
of house-property was an operation of wdiich the local Government 
had no previous experience. House-building loans, without special 
legislation, would have necessitated the execution of mortgages cl 
a complicated form in each case. Ir w^as decided to simplify the 
procedure and to assimilate it as far as possible to the procedure 
for the grant of ordinary agricultural loans. An emergency Ad, 
the Bihar and Orissa Xatural Calamities Tmans Ad, w’^as drafted 
and passed by the Begislative Council in the middle of February 
1934. This Act provided for the grant of loans to the owuiers of 
houses which had been destroyed or damaged by a natural calamity, 
to be devoted to the repair or re-building of their* houses. The 
special feature of the Act was that the loan was declared to be the 
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iirst charge on any house repaii‘ed or constructed with the loan and 
on any interest held by the borrower in the land upon which it 
stood. The security was thus often a building which was to be 
constructed after the money had actually been advanced. The rules 
under this Act were published in the middle of March and loans 
began to be issued early in April, Two classes of loans were 
provided. Persons who could not afford to take a loan at all 
otherwise than from Government were eligible to take loans, not 
ordinarily exceeding Rs. 1,500, at 41 per cent interest, repayable 
in from six to nine years. This class of loan was free of interest 
or repayment for the first year after the advance of the money. 

It was believed that this provision w oiild be of greater assistance 
to borrowers than a reduction in the rate of interest. A second 
class of loan, bearing interest at per cent, and repayable in from 
twelve to fifteen years, was issued for the benefit of persons in 
better circumstances, who would ordinarily be able to finance them- 
selves but who found difficulty in raising money at reasonable rates 
in the general disturbance of credit caused by the earthquake. 

These loans were not subject to any limit of amount. The amount 
advanced under either class could not exceed the cost of repairing 
the house or the value of the original house. Small borrowers were 
allowed loans up to 75 per cent of the value of the house as 
reconstructed, while for loans exceeding Bs. 1,000 the limit was 
50 per cent of the v^alue of the house. 

66. There was a certain amount of criticism of the rates of nates of 
interest, and lower rates were sometimes advocated. These criti- interest, 
cisms did not take sufficient account of the fact that the great bulk 
of the poorer sufferers were given free grants of money. The classes 
which were allowed to take loans were persons whose ability to 
repay the loans had been established. The object was to fix rates 
low enough to be of use to genuine sufferers, and sufficiently high 
to discourage frivolous applications. A study of the statistics 
showed that the average borrower regarded the terms as favour- 
able. In Patna district a considerable majority of the applicants 
for the 6i per cent loan applied for sums greatly in excess of the 
real cost of reconstruction — a result which indicated that they were 
trying to take the opportunity to borrow money for purposes other 
than house-building. The administration of the loans necessitated 
periodical inspection of the houses, and, with a very large number 
of cases to be dealt with, there was a real danger that money 
ostensibly borrowed for house-building would actually be lent out 
at high rates of interest in the bazar. The rate of interest in the 
ordinary market for loans on the security of houses was about 
14 per ceut. 
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Operations 
pncler tlie 
Act„ 


67. Considering- tbe urgent natnrc of the measure and the short 
time n'hioh ihei'e was for olahorafun) of details (be Xatiiral ( iilainh 
ties Ijoans Act wmrked smoothly. It was fosmd iiiisiiHab^e for 
use in tlie ]*ural areas, |>anl\ (jwine t > I l il luil thietl\ 

because tliere is no free market for village houses and there is 
therefore no security that a loan ad\an<*cd on such i‘ haus(‘ could 
ever be recovered Iw tlte sale of lliat hoii'^c. Tli*^ lareesl number 
of applications was received m Patna and in that distn t the great 
hulk of the 761 loans weie eocui out withm ^i\ month'., a n'sult 
which reflects great credit on the officers wlio 1 andled tlie work. 
In iMuyatlarpiir and Darbiianu.i llitre was a fadure at fust to a])ply 
the prindples of the Act prop^aly, and man\ apnii<' itions were 
wu'onirly rejecred because of a niistaktui idea that it wms ne<*essarY 
to demand securit\ other than tiic house itself. It l^ecninc necessary 
to order that such applh-ations should be reviewed. 

The general procedure followed was for a gayetled officer to 
hold a local en<[airy soon after tbe application was received. 
He was usually able to dedde whether tbe case was a suitable one 
for a loan. In the more intricate cases a report wr'-' obtained from 
an engineer. Tlie title of the ap]fli<amt wuts '\eiiflMl and t*iu|uir»es 
were then made in tlie Registration offi<*es into the existence of 
previous encumbrances. This process sometime^ to ‘k a (‘onsider- 
able time, as it mvohed the examination <d tveh(‘ >eu*s' na-ords. 
On the completion of these enquiries the loans were granted and 
the first instalment issued. Subseiiuent instalments wj'erc only 
given as the rebiiiiding progressed. In most areas the number of 
applications for loans under the Act was far in excess of the number 
of cases in wdiich loans were su' table. It soon became apparent that 
it was useless to issue small loans of less tliau Rs, 100 to persons 
w'hose security w^as doubtful, and ui such ca^e« the loan was I'efused 
and the applicant was given a free grant from the A^iceroy’s Earth- 
quake Relief Fund if he appeared to be eligible. In the rural areas 
of Rarbhanga, applications were received on a gigantic scale. 
These wmre not usually genuine applications from persons whi^ 
intended to repay a loan, but were due to a mistaken impro'^^sion 
that repayment of the loan would not be demanded, or that an 
application for a loan however unjustifiable v-oxdd result ultimately 
in a free grant from the ATceroy’s Fund. Ultimately it became 
necessary to reject the majority of the rural applications on tlie 
general ground that the security of an ordinary raiyati house or 
holding was inadequate. Persons who could offer more negotiable 
forms of landed security were allowed loans. 

In the towns, for which the Act w^as originally intended, the 
number of applications was greatly in excess of real requirements, 
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The number of cases in which it was found possible to advance 
loans was not more than 15 per cent of the number of applications, 

68. The sums sanctioned in loans in the different districts 
on the 31st of December 1934 is given below : — 

(In thousands of rupees.) 



per cent 
loan. 

6J per cent 
loan. 

Total 

Patna 

... 3.16 

3.35 

6.51 

Monghyr 

. . 1.63 

1.20 

2.83 

Saran 

99 

98 

1.97 

Bhagalpur 

70 

78 

1.48 

Champaran 

79 

1.27 

2.06 

Purnea 

16 

42 

58 

Gaya 

26 

35 

61 

Muzaffarpur 

66 

34 

1.00 

Darbhanga 

91 

46 

1.37 

Shahabad 

11 

17 

28 


2,205 loans at per cent were sanctioned » the greater part being 
loans of between Ks. 300 and Bs. 500. The number of loans at 
per cent was 821 . 

69. It has already been explained that the needs of the poorer 
classes were met by the distribution of free grants for hcuse-building 
from the Yieeroy’s Eartliquake Belief Fund, wlii h was supple- 
mented for this purpose by a grant of Bs. 8 lakhs from the Indian 
Peoples’ Famine Trust. The issue of these grants was by far the 
most considerable of the relief operations. Immediately after the 
earthquake the Committee wh’ch administered the Viceroy’s Earth- 
quake Belief Fund placed at the disposal of each district sums of 
money which were to be utilized by touring officers in making small 
grantshn cases which came to the'r notice during their tours. A 
large part of the grant for charitable and rural relief was spent in 
small grants of a few rupees each in order to assist the people in 
repairing their houses. 

Operations on a more regular plan were initiated by the decision 
to set aside large sums to be expended in grants of a more substantial 
amount. The District Magistrates were directed to investigate 
cases in which financial assistance in repairing their houses was 
needed by persons who were too poor to take loans. They were 
empowered to give grants not exceeding Bs. 300 in any one case. 


Free grants 
to house- 
owners. 
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Difficulty of 
the emciulries, 


Slim 

flistrliiyt©d. 


Persoub who normally be oxptvfetl io rt‘pair their lionises 

wit.il tiieir oun labour tv ere not to iveeite inoriey annrK and the 
District ^Mapi^trates were asked to pay spetnai attention to widows 
and elder!} persons and to those w!hk(^ profc'^sion <jr “«»oi'iaI status 
made it impossible for them to reptiir their own heaises. 

70. Fiiafuiries were neees.sary <ui a ^i^antie scale to etlect a 
proper distribution of these rants. Tt may safely be stated that 
for eacdi applitaint who wms eiven a «rant. at least ten other applica- 
tions w’ere received from pers<ins w'ho could do withont help, wliile 
nross overestimates of the amount of money required were common. 
In the towns tlie work wa^ sutTudently concentrated for "azetted 
officers, witli tlie help of TTonorarv "Maqiqtrates and iniinicipal staff, 
to hold liouse-to-house enquiries and io ascertain the cases in whicK 
grants w’ere necessary. Dut in rural areas, the task was of much' 
CTcater rnaLinitude, The method adopted in most districts was to 
cause the idnaukidari nanehavais to frame lists of suiiahle recipients 
and then to depute officers to an throusfh the villaims and test these 
lists. Where these officers found, after exaniinin^x a few villages, 
that tlu* list warn eeruaadlv reliable, tliey paid out the sums recom- 
mended for tlie circle withont furrlier tests. But where the tests 
indicated that the li^ts could not he trusted, further enquiries became 
necessary. Tt w^a.s a matter of considerable difficulty to ensure that 
the grants w*ere administered on the same principles in different 
districts, or even hv different officers worldnp in the same district, 
and it was unavoidable that there should be some discrepancy in 
this matter. There was in some districts too great a tendency to 
hold up the actual distribution of the money until enquiries were 
complete in a particular area, a method which led to duplication 
of work. The better method wras to allow the enquiring officer to 
pay out the grants immediately he was satisfied that a claim was 
a genuine one. There were 24,226 cases in the towns, and 202,539 
in the villages. 

71. The total amount distributed in tHe different districts in 
this form of grant was Hs. 27-| lakhs, of which E»s. 10| lakhs was 
distributed in the towns. The average grant in the towns was 
Bs. 45, varying from about Bs. 30 in Saran and Darbhanga to 
Bs. 85 to Bs. 90 in Muzaffarpur and Pumea. In rural areas, tbe 
general average was Bs. 8 : this was due to the distribution of 
very small sums in Darbhanga and Champaran. Elsewhere the 
average was between Bs. 15 and Bs. 30. In view of the great 
extent of the damage, the average may seem low, but it is largely 
explained by the fact that the repair of a mud house of the ordinary 
type is not a very costly enterprise. 
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■ The amount expended in eacli district on this type of grant 
up to the 31st of December 1934 is given in the following table 



(In thousands 

of rupees.) 


Urban. 

Rural. 

Patna 

2,37 

87 

Gaya 

11 

11 

Shahabad 

8 

12 

Monghyr 

2,10 

22 

Bhagalpm 

72 

1,38 

Purnea 

7 

1 

Muzaffarpur 

2,51 

2,37 

Darbhanga 

1,38. 

6,78 

Champaran 

99 

4,69 

Saran 

55 

1,30 


Total ... 10,88 

16,85 


72. The principle which the Committee followed in giving these Grants to 
grants was to lay down the qualifications which justified a grant 
and to provide as much money as was necessary to finance a 
distribution to all persons who had those qualifications. It was 
realized that though this type of grant was suitable for the lower 
classes, whose houses were of a simple nature, the sums given 
were too small to be of much use to persons of better status, 
occupying more costly houses. At the same time, it became evident 
that the middle class had suffered more severely than others in 
the catastrophe. The great demand for labour and services of all 
kinds had improved the position of the labouring classes, while 
there was no indication that the shop-keeper class had suffered 
very severely. In June the Committee decided to make an issue 
of grants on a larger scale to middle class families. The minimum 
was fixed at Rs. 300 and the maximum at Rs. 1,000. 

Owing to the larger amount given in each grant, it was 
necessary to adopt a different procedure and to fix a sum available 
for each district, instructing the District Magistrates to use this 
for meeting the needs of the more urgent cases. The intention 
was tp deal with a limited number of cases adequately, rather than 
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fliot tliere were p tort alii niiniber of oases in whioli porsoiirt who did 
11(^1 own l.atl sufTeretl on a sotilo whieh oniitleil tlieni 

io as->i-.tani*o. Loual pi aotitionei ^ nnd thoir oinplo\oos liail siifierecl 
ovuna io file ion |Hn*-orov InnI iaani tlirtmn out of 

oin|)loyn,ient ouifii: to hiKuie^s arofni: out of tlu* eui tliipiakc, 

whiit^ others lt*ul heen suhjertt**! tf> -^toeie twpeo-e iA \ani)ns kinds. 
To inetd flu‘ needs of {his eiass of snllVrers. the i oniniiltet* prtiTidecl 
special grants. liinittMl to P^s. h(H) a lif-ad. wliieh were tiesi^mecl to 
enable retapients to <'arr\ on til! more ntmnal t*<fntlitit)ns returned. 
In all, Ks. oj)*2.oTI was ni^en to 1,907 unapients, IVIany 
applications weie ni. entai foi <(nnpensanon foi ifu* los-. of movable 
properi\ . 'File impossibility of tesfmp applications of this kind led 
the (’{nmmilt'c to rtd'usi* to make .such iirants. exi*ept m cases where 
an applicant had been reduced to finamdnl ^traits in replacing hift 
property. 







Semi-permanent bazar at Monghyr. 




eUAPTEB X¥ii. 


The censtriiotiow of semi-pernianent houses. 

76. Though money was distributed on a very extensive scale to Decision t© 
finance re-building, the inevitable delay in making a just distribu- 
tion of so large a sum, and the danger of premature building on iiouses. 
insecure soil, made it inevitable that considerable numbers would not 
find satisfactory shelter during the rains. The problem was almost 
entirely an urban one, since the rural population, owing to the 
simplicity of their houses and the ease of procuring materials, 
were able to execute more or less permanent repairs comparatively 
quickly. They had plenty of leisure for the task after the harvesting 
of the spring crops. 

In those towns where the destruction of houses was very 
extensive, the inhabitants either patched up one or two rooms in 
their houses, or, if this was impossible, built grass huts on 
the ruins or in the immediate vicinity. Numerous huts of this 
type were built by various relief societies. These grass huts were 
usually of flimsy construction. They often caught fire and they 
were not adapted to stand prolonged spells of wet w^eather. With 
a large part of the population of certain towns housed in this 
manner, it became necessary to provide something better in view 
of the approach of the monsoon. It was decided to construct; 
colonies of weather-proof houses of a cheap type, designed to last 
for about two years, since it was by no means certain that sufficient 
permanent houses would be reconstructed by the rains of 1935. The 
Mayor of Calcutta took the lead in constructing colonies and from 
his fund made allotments to the Collectors, out of which they 
built colonies, styled the ‘‘ Mayor’s colonies ”, at ODarbhanga, 
Muzaflarpur, Motihari and elsewhere. Mr. David ;Dzechiei of 
Calcutta built an excellent colony at Muzaffarpur and others were 
provided b}' the Marwari Belief Society, the Bamkrishna Mission 
and the Servants of India Society. There were several reasons 
for the decision to build colonies, rather than isolated huts. The 
existence of a large number of isolated huts built among the ruins 
of the town was a severe tax on the conservancy arrangements. 

It was cheaper to build in one place, and the presence of numerous 
inhabitants squatting on the ruins impeded the clearing of the debris. 

The Committee of the Viceroy’s Bund decided to finance the 
building of semi-permanent colonies on a scale sufficient to provide 
for those persons who could not obtain accommodation in their own 
houses or in one of the private colonies. It was not until the end 
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iif M l\ til if a final eoiild In* tlie ftlat 

\\h* Tv in’.-na*- were iic*t^deil, t’!u» ty|ij of Iioiihi* in he hai!i iiiii'l t 
rniinl-'H r nf 4|uatt tieee^'^aia . !H tlisa n hare tliret* inoril 

reiiuuned iii wlnt-h lu buiki theiu. <’oIoiju\h id* ii|i|>reeia!de ^ 
v.i‘ri ^ nij^iroided at Motiliari, ^lus^alTarpiir, 1 kirhhaHiia a 
At Alotihaii, where the daniaeii- ronsinted more 
siih^ideiic‘e than of the aetiml i^ollapsc of huiklm|/s, a ooin|>arati\« 
buiall number wais found to be sufficient. 5"i quarters wi 
constructed at the expense of t!ie Viceroy's Fund and the Betti 
Estate, Bl'iiyorks Fund and relief societies constructed a further It 
These colonies were fully occupied. 

mmghvr 77. At Mongli 3 r, where a wiiole section of the centre of t 

mloniez. towhi was completely lunn habitable, the construction of coloiii 
heu »n alino'-t luimediateh’ after the earthquake. These were 
xai.oU'^ ranging from tin-roofed shelters with gunny walls 

weli-buiil luuises of a substantial character. Over 3,000 were bui 
nuuii colony was that constructed at Bekapur, alongside t 
Ohauk llayar, to ac*coinmodate the shop-keepers who foimeity Iiv 
in tile latter localiVu These shop-keepers were squatting in a me 
insanitary collection of hovels on the Ramlila maidaii. The horn 
were sited in conformity w'ltli the Town Jmpro\einent sclieir 
which It had been decided to adopt. The debris from the clearan 
operations was used to raise low ground and to construct i*oa( 
New Wide roads were laid out and attractive quarters were bn 
along t lie 111 . Some of the houses were shops, and others w’t 
shops Vvitii lesidential quarters to the rear. Electric light w 
installed so as to lessen the risk of fire. A good w^ater-supply w 
furnished, and the colony" soon became a prosperous and busy sh 
centre. The demand for the allotment of quarters m it was 
bri-k that another hundred quarters had to be built in the loins. 

Darblianga. 7S. At Darbhanga, through the initiative of the Eistrict Offic( 

Mr. T. A. Ereston, a bazar colony, laid out on model lines, v 
constructed at Jjakshmisagar near the Darbhanga Tvaihvaj^ static 
Its original purpose wras to accommodate shop-keepers from i 
Xatki and Bari bazars, a very congested area where damage had be 
extreme. It went through various vicissitudes. Though the colo 
had many advantages, it became involved in the agitation agaii 
the Improvement Trust and it was found that the shop-keepe 
as a whole, were unwilling to move so far from the old bazar, 
large part of the colony w^as subsequently turned into living quarte 
and w’'as well patronized. Further colonies were built at Eahei 
sarai, and at other places in the municipality and found plenty 
occupants. 
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79. At Muzaffarpux there was more delay than elsewhere in Muzafiarpiir. 
making' the preliminary enquiries. The Collector had a survey made 

by a committee which he had constituted to deal with the housing 
problem. This body reported that it had made a house-to-house 
survey of the munk-ipality and had asL-ertained that it was necessary 
to construct 1,900 qu.arters in addition to 555 provided by private 
donors. These figures were accepted and aiTaiigements were made 
to construct the quarters. It Vv^aa possible to find sites for 382 
of the quarters on small pieces of ox^en ground within the town 
itself. These sites proved popular and the houses on them were 
well filled. But the majority, 1,763, were built in a compact block 
on a piece of open ground at Damn Chak about half a mile from the 
town. The event proved that the requirements of Muzaffarpur had 
been gTeatly overestimated. Though the last batch of houses was 
not completed, not more than a quarter of the Damn Chak houses 
found regular occupants. The vacant quarters were, however, of 
great value for a ceommo dating the flood refugees who poured into 
Muzaffaiquir from the villages during the duly floods. The greater 
portion of the colony was dismantled in the cold weather of 
1931-35 and ihc inatorials sold to persons wdio required them for 
the reouiistriR'tion of their houses. 

80. The x^robiem of providing semi-permanent housing had to 
be faced at vejy shoit notice and with no previous experience on 
which to rely. Among [he lessons which were learnt w^as that bazars 
could not readily be transported to new localities except w^hen the 
old bazar wns compleiely uninliabitable. It was evident that the 
Xiox^ulation was able to accoinmodale itself in patched-up pjortions of 
the ruins to an extent far greater Ilian bad been supposed. There 
was a strong tendency on the part of householders to live in hovels 
where they could watch the building materials which they had saved, 
rather than to move to more sanitary quarters a short distance 
away. 

The most coromoD iv})© of quarter w^as built with a corrugated 
iron roof covered with grass or tiles, with walls of bamboo covered 
with clay- This, except for the roof, was really an adaptation of 
a style of construction common in the villages of North Bihar, but 
designed on more commodious lines. The better class of quarter 
had twm rooms, with a court-yard, privies and verandahs. The walls 
were liable to be damaged by the rains, but it was found at Monghyr 
that by mixing a small x^roportion of cement with the clay a fairly 
weather-proof wall could be obtained. In Darbiianga the usual type 
was in the form of long sheds with corrugated iron roofs. The end 
walls were of brick and the partition walls partly of brick and 
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partly of mattiiig'. At the «?maller centres and at Motibari local 
materials were available, but for the larpfer roloiiies elaborate 
arrangements were necessary to obtain adequate supplies of 
corrugated iron, hullas. and bamboos. The total cost of the 
(‘olonies which Mere Imilt by the Viceroy's Fund was about eleven 
lakhs of rupees. 



CHAPTER XVm. 


Town-planning operations. 

81. The wholesale destruction of buildings in areas which had Proposals 
been notori on s for their crowded and insanitary condition, led some 
to advocate the view that a clean sweejo should be made and the 
towns built anew on modern lines. The view was expressed that 
private owners should be compelled to re-build houses tit to stand 
the shock of another earthquake.- It was suggested that the 
reconstruction of Tokyo after the earthquake of 1923 was a suitable 
model to follow. 

The advocates of these proposals seldom indicated how they 
should be financed. The vast majority of the houses were private 
property. The existing municipal building regulations, not always 
strictly observed, prescribed a certain standard of construction and 
design. A drastic revision of these regulations would have had 
small justification. Even if it had been possible to legislate for 
improvements in the standard of construction, the scanty financial 
resources of the owners would have made it impossible for them 
to build themselves houses of a better type. People lived in ill- 
constructed bazar houses, not because they preferred that type, 
but because they could not aiford anything better. 


It was made possible for owners to obtain the advice of the 
Town Engineers and to learn from them how they could build 
houses based on better engineering ideas and with stronger 
materials- Pamphlets were published by the Relief Engineer 
describing the commoner defects of existing forms of construction, 
with advice how they could be avoided. The municipalities were 
directed to utilize the Town Engineers in passing plans for 
reconstruction, so that the building regulations were likely to be 
applied more strictly than had been the case in the past. There is 
now' a marked tendency in North Bihar for people of the better 
classes to reconstruct their houses on simpler lines and to avoid 
double-storied buildings. 

82. It has already been explained that the small loss of life was 
due largely to the fact that it was possible to evacuate the houses 
before they fell. But, in certain congested localities, the roads 
and lanes v^ere so narrow that the crowds of people escaping from 
the houses could not reach a place of safety. The mouth of the 
lane w'^as often blocked by a hill of bricks. Great crowds were thus 
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the acquired area. It is significant that in several cases, where 
the new wide roads debouched on to narrow lanes outside the 
acquired area, the owners voluntarily came forward and gave up ■ ■ 

the land to enable the road to be extended. 

The scheme was backed by the more responsible inhabitants 
of the town, including the majority of the house-owners who stood to 
lose heavily by the abolition of the old congested conditions and 
of the high rents which they involved. A section of malcontents 
conducted a camj)argn against the scheme in Monghyr and in the 
Press throughout the summer of 1934. The bona fides of Govern- 
ment and of the local officers was impugned, and misrepresentations 
were common. It w^as not until the actual reailotmeut of sites 
was made known, and an attack on the scheme in the Ijegislative 
Council was heavily defeated, that criticism died away. 

84. The Monghyr conditions of congestion were reproduced on oarbhanga. 
a smaller scale in Darbhanga town, where great loss of life occurred 
in the Katki and Bari bazars. These bazars were traversed by 
roads barely 12 feet wide, with high houses on them and extremely 
narrow service lanes. It was evident that the reconstruction of 
these bazars on their old lines could not be tolerated, but it was 
difficult to see how the improvements could be financed from public 
funds. None of the special factors were present which made the 
solution of the Monghyr problem relatively cheap. Soon after the 
earthquake, Maharajadiiiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga 
offered to advance Rs. 25 lakhs to finance an Improvement Trust 
for the improvement of the towm. This generous offer was the 
signal for a great deal of local criticism. It was even suggested that 
the offer was inspired by motives of personal aggrandizement. The 
possibility of working an Improvement Trust in the town was 
examined by Government. It was found that the expenses must 
inevitably exceed the income, so that an Improvement Trust work- 
ing on borrowed capital would not be solvent. To meet this 
difficulty, the Maharajadhiraja revised his offer and undertook to 
make a grant of Bs. 5 lakhs, and to lend up to Ps. 9 lakhs, to the 
Improvement Trust, when formed. It was ascertained that, on 
these terms, it was feasible to undertake ‘a scheme for widening 
the roads in the bazars and for providing sites for the dispossessed 
inhabitants on more open land contiguous to them. An Improve- 
ment Bill w-as prepared, and was passed by the Degislative Council 
in September 1934. The Trust was formed in November and is 
now prej 3 aring an improvement scheme. As the municipal map 
of Darbhanga was too old to be of use in this scheme, the local 
Government had an aerial survey mad^ qf the tpwn — the first 
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occasion on wMch a town in Bihar and Orissa was surveyed by 
this method. 

85. In Muzaftarpur, though the roads in the greater part of the 
town are reasonably wide, there are a number of lanes in the older 
portions which are dangerously narrow. Most of the casualties 
occurred in this part of the town. Proposals are being prepared 
for widening these lanes, and a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs from 
provincial revenues was voted for the purpose in September. A 
complete re-designing of these roads vrould be prohibitive in cost, 
and the scheme aims at acquiring only the cheaper houses. By 
this means, though continuous wide roads cannot be created, 
sufficient space can be obtained to form refuges if another 
earthquake occurs. 

An interesting example of road-widening occurred at 
Madhubani and Jainagar in Darbhanga district. The bazar roads 
in these places were extremely narrow and a very large number 
of the houses collapsed. The Subdivisional Officer, Mr. Archer, 
while the impression caused by the earthquake was still strong, 
persuaded the owners to give ux) strips of their frontage for road- 
widening. He acted at once and supervised personally the marking 
of the new lines and the demolition of structures which fell within 
them. The execrations w^ere remarkably successful and the 
inhabitants, almost without exception, re-built their houses on the 
new frontages without any compensation. 



CHAPTEB XiX- 


The organization of suppilesi 

86. The provi&Lon of supplies of building materials was a 
problem which caused ^reat anxiety. The potential demand was 
on a scale altogether unprecedented. It was almost impossible to 
forecast the i*ate at wliicli this demand would materialize, but it 
was certain that, unless special measures were taken, prohteering 
in building materials -would occur and the leconstruction of houses 
would be slow and far moie costly than it need have been. 

In the matter of supplies, there was a marked difference Arrange- 
between Tirhut and the rest of the affected area. In South Bihar, B^nar. 

the towns of Patna, Monghyr and Bhagalpur, -where most of the 
damage was done, enjoyed excellent railway communications and 
the import of materials was unimpeded. The normal supply 
arrangements of these districts are good ; they are capable of 
expansion and the areas are sufficiently in touch with other parts of 
India for the demand to attract suppliers from outside. Be-building 
in these districts began very soon after the earthquake. Generally 
speaking, there was no marked tendency for prices to rise. At 
Patna and Bhagalpur no special arrangements w^ere made after 
the initial stage, and there has been no indication either of shortage 
of supplies or of unusual increases in price. At Monghyr special 
facilities w^ere given to suppliers to start new agencies and both the 
local contractors and outsiders were encouraged io manufacture an 
adequate number of bricks. These measures were adequate. 

Though in July and August, the information collected by the Town 
Engineer showed that 30 million bricks were being arranged for, 
at the end of December kilns were in operation which, if worked 
to the full, will turn out 100 million bricks by the end of the 
season. 

87. Tirhut, on the other hand, is an area with poor external special _ _ 

communications. To the east and west, a single line of metre Bliiar. 

gauge railway connects it with the outside world. All railway 
traffic to the south has to cross the Ganges, and the sole link for 
traffic of any bulk is the wagon ferry and transhipment station at 
Mokameh Ghat. Throughout the sugarcane season, from December 
to May, there is liable to be a shortage of rolling stock for ordinary 
traffic, conditions which were accentuated, in the months after the 
earthquake, by the damage to the line. All coal for brick-burning, 
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ail structural steel and much of the cement and lime, have to pass 
through the bottle neck of Mokameh Ghat. For long periods, 
transport arrangements are such as to cause shortage of supplies 
and to provide an incentive to local profiteering. Had the demand 
for building materials materialized m Tirhut as quickly as it did 
m South Bihar, the supply would almost certainly have fallen far 
short of requirements. As it happened, the situation was eased 
by the general disinclination to build until the monsoon had tested 
the stability of the soil. 

88. For some months aftei the earthquake, the principal 
demand was for materials for the immediate repair of houses, and for 
the construction of temporary shelters. At various centres the 
District Officers laid in stocks of corrugated iron, ballas, poles, 
thatching grass and the like, and sold them at concession rates to 
earthquake sufferers. Similar enterprises were undertaken by the 
various relief societies. At this stage it was thought advisable to 
cheapen the cost of such material. The railways allowed generous 
freight concessioub. Consignments of relief materials were trans- 
ported at half taiiff lates on parcels and goods. For sal ballas and 
scantlings, bamboos, rope and 1 hatching grass, the broad gauge rail- 
ways charged oiie-ienth of a pie per maund per mile, and the metre 
gauge railways annas per mile per wagon. These rates were 
available for consignments made to certain officers of Government 
and to some of the private relief societies. With the help of these 
concessions it was possible to draw on a laige area and to import 
large quantities of material. Several hundred tons of corrugated 
iron were obtained from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. This 
company sent a supply of rejected sheets to Monghyr free, and for 
a time supplied sliects at a special price. The Government of the 
United Provinces furnished 51,000 sal poles at the bare cost of 
extraction. These poles were despatched to MuzafParpur, Darbhanga 
and Cliapra, and without them it would have been impossible to 
erect the colonies in time. The Buling Chief of Mayurbhanj sent 
large consignments of timbei- to Monghyr, free of cost. Supplies 
of bamboos were drawn from the Government forests in Palamau 
and timber from ISTortli Bengal. In the difficult traffic conditions 
which prevailed in the early summer of 1934. the transport of these 
materials caused constant anxiety, but all supplies wei-e got through 
before the rains broke. 

89. The special freight concessions lapsed on the 30th of June 
1934. For some time previously, there had been complaints from 
regular traders that the relief societies were interfering with the 
normal marketing arrangements by importing building materials 
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at concession rates and selling them in the open market. Though 
some of the relief societies protested against the reimposition of 
ordinary tariff rates of freight, there is no doubt that the decision 
was right. The situation was changing, and with the commence- 
ment of the era of permanent reconstruction it became more 
important to stimulate the regular trade in building materials than 
to aim at providing such materials at very low prices. Any attempt 
to (*reate an ad hoc organization for supplies, underselling the 
regular trade agencies, was doomed to failure and would have stifled 
the private enterprise which it was essential to encourage. The 
policy which the local Government adopted was to obtain as full 
a knowledge of the probable demand as was possible, to encourage 
the local sources of supply to meet this demand and to encourage the 
entry of outside agencies to tlie extent necessary to supplement local 
sources, where tliese appeared to be inadequate or to be unwilling 
to expand supplies. The object was to maintain, not an artificially 
low range of prices, but steadiness ot [iiices at a level which was 
reasonable from the point of view of the consumers and would at 
the same time encourage the development of private enterprise. 

Where an individual required help, it was to be given in the form 
of a money grant, not in the form of lower juices. 

90. During the summer of 19d4, careful investigations were Coal for 
made by the Supply Officer into the probable demand and the extent 
to wdiich it could be met. It was found that the principal difficulty 
was to secure adequate supplies of brick in North Bihar. At the 
end of the brick-bmniing season before the new supply was ready, 
the price at Muzaffarpur rose by 80 or 90 per cent. In some 
places the local brick-burners did not appear to be making arrange- 
ments to burn bricks on a scale at all adequate to meet the probable 
demand. In particular, in spite of warnings that wagon facilities for 
coal would be restricted as soon as the cane season started, there was 
no noticeable attempt to lay in coal for brick-burning during the 
i'ains, when transport is available. Everything thus pointed to 
a serious shortage of coal in the brick-burning season, which lasts 
from November to June. This situation was met by the purchase 
of 50,000 tons of brick-burning* coal in August. This was transport- 
ed to North Bihar in the tluee following months. Though the 
capacity of Mokameh Ghat for non-railway coal was only 685 tons 
a day, the whole supply was transported in time without dislocating 
the ordinary traffic. The coal was stored in fifteen dumps adjacent 
to the principal brick-fields. Arrangements were made to sell the 
coal to burners under an agreement which provided that the bricks 
should be sold to the public at a fixed rate. As the coal had to be 
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stored for long periods a low volatile coal was purchased. Tiie 
local buineis were not used to it, and there was initially some pie- 
judice against it. But by the end ot December, Mokameh Dliat 
began to be blocked, the coal was tiied and found satisfactory, and 
a good demand for it arose. 

91. The mimbei of kilns for winch preparations were being 
made still appeared to be inadequate. There was reason to believe 
that at some centies the brick-burners were adopting far too conser- 
vative a view of the probable demand, and were unwilling to risk 
their money in burning a large quantity of bricks. A vicious circle 
was likely to be cieated : piivate persons would not commit them- 
selves to building unless they were certain that prices would be 
reasonable, while burners were only prepared to burn for an assured 
demand. Government therefore offered to guarantee brick-burners 
against losses which might, occur if they overestimated the demand. 
The amount which each brick-burner might reasonably be expected 
to burn at Ins own risk was estimated. This amount he was to 
burn and sell at his own risk. Government guaranteed that, if he 
burnt a specified additional quantity, they would purchase at a 
fixed price any portion of this additional quantity which he was 
unable to sell by the end of the season. Tinder this system, 
Government gave guarantees for the purchase of 72 million bricks 
at the diffeient centres in Tirhut. 

92. It was found that the existing sales organization for lime 
and cement was adequate to supply the probable demand. A good 
deal of research was conducted into the possibility of improving 
the quality of the lime which was offered for sale. There was 
reason to suppose that the use of inferior lime was responsible for 
much of the damage which buildings suffered in the earthquake. 
The Cement Marketing Company of India made veiy important 
reductions in the price of cement in the earthquake area, 
varying from a 20 per cent reduction in Monghyr and 12J per 
cent in Muzaffarpur to smaller reductions elsewhere. There was 
some difficulty in devising arrangements which would prevent 
cement from being re-exported for sale outside the earthquake 
area, but the isolated position of Tirhut rendered a zoning system 
possible, while at Monghyr purchasers were obliged to obtain the 
certificate of the Town Engineer before they could obtain the full 
benefit of the rebate. 

93. The Tata Iron and Steel Company granted a rebate of Es. 8 
a ton on untested steel. This was limited to a total amount of 
4,000 tons and was worked through a system of certificates granted 
by the Collectors or Town Engineers. These certificates were 
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accepted by the dealers in part payment, and subsecjiiently recouped 
t>y payments from the Steel Company through the Supply Officer. 
The offer, as originally made, expired on the 31st of October 1934. 
Very few applications were made in this period, partly because it 
did not coincide with the building season, and the Steel Company 
generously extended their offer until the 31st of March 1935. 

Arrangements were also made with the firm of I3haiiamal 
Grulzarimal of Patna to open depots for the sale of untested steel 
at a controlled rate of profit- Sites for their depots were given 
free by Government, a concession which was also given to retailers 
of other building materials who agreed to sell at controlled prices. 
Por supplies of timber, bamboos and roofing tiles, the enquiries 
indicated that the local agencies would probably be able to meet 
the demand and no special arrangements were made. Very large 
quantities of these materials were salved from the wreckage and 
were capable of being nsed again. 

At the time of writing the supply arrangements had not been 
fully tested, since building operations in Tirhut had not commenced 
on a very extensive scale. At the end of December the situation 
was developing in the manner which was expected. The adequacy 
pf the measures will be known more fully as the season advances. 
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Charitalble fynds and the work of relief sooieties. 

U Lla tt> the public icsuiteti ui the < oilectiou oi <iboiit 

i el niptis ui tlu lu t]oi iiinds wiiu li \\ is subsci bed ioi tlie 

u lu 1 (4 sutUiijs \\ lu u the uuiiiLioiis c oiitiibutioLis ill kind, and 
lulici tioiis In \ uious i< Ik i so< ktics ut letkoued, the total must 
in toiisidti i!d\ o\u i { luit ilk ^eneious itsponse o± the public 
II Indi i uid cist wlieie pioiided resouiccb which weie ot mestiinabk 
\ due ill lileMating the suiltiin^ The\ made possible a distiibutioii 
<4 ht Ip on a \<-i\ laigo seait 

On tiie lOtii ot Januai\ Kis bvcelleiic\ the Ahceioy issued 
liife appeal foi subsciiptions to tilt Viceioy\ JSaithquake jBeiief 
Fund Tile Loid Ma\oi ot London opened a fund in England 
which was paid into the Viceioi’s Phmd When the fund was 
( lost ti im the J st <)l Octobei 1.034 i tot il ol Jls 60 lb (Ul had 
be t n su!)stLibed \ noticeabh leitine ol tins luutl w is the 1 irge 
pi(j|( itjoii ol it which ( line horn sunill subsci ihei s The buffeiings 
>1 tin I copie oi Dili ii tout hod the heaits oi a veiy wide ciicle 
iio- F\ttlieiu*\ the \iteio\ took a dost peisoual mteiest in the 
iiiiid Ills rvcellenc^ came to Patna m Match He visited 
Mii/dtai|iu ind iis^icctid the damage both in town and country 
\ (cntid (ommititt it New Delhi adimmsteied the fund 
I hib Cummittee decided majoi c|uescioiis of policy The expendi- 
tine oi the iund w is diiccted b> the locil Committee at Patna 
wIikIi his been nit utioned in Chipici lA Tiie woik of Secietaiv 
was peitoimed b\ ALi 11 ( Lb loi Pm nice becietaiv to the local 

Go^eimnent and that oi Iheasuiei by AI ijoi ’Doiioiaii Tackson 
Agent of the Impeiial il ink of India at Patni The management 
of so large a fund was an extiemeh oneious task 

At a veiy eail^ stage, lu lesponsc to an enquii\ on the subject, 
His Excellency Su James Sitton g<i\e tlie assinaiice that the whole 
disbursement of the fund would lemain in the hands of officeis oi 
Goyeinment — an undetiakiag which was stj iipiilously honouied 
The expenditure was subjected to detaiietl audit by tiie Accountaiit- 
C-eneral Mi X B Sen (hipta an Assistant Accounts Officei , was 
Specially appointed to supeiintend the keeping of the accounts 
tn the districts He touted extensively and as a lesuli ol Ins weak, 
Officers were able to keep the accounts from the 
^ tmm whielr faciMated efficient audit. An audited 

m 
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balance sheet of the fund up to the 31st July 1934 was published in 
Beptembei The balance sheet as on the 31sf of October was 
published in January 1935 \.pai t from these accounts, the public 
weie kept mfoimed, by means of piess communiques of the objects 
on which the lund was being spent and the pi ogress of expenditure 
The nature of the expenditure is explained in various portions 
of tins repoit, and need not be described here m detail A balance 
sheet up to the 31st October 1934 is printed as an appendix 
More than half the fund has been spent on grants to help private 
owners to effect permanent reconstruction of their houses One- 
sixth was silent on semi-permanent housing to shelter the popula- 
tion during the rams and the balance on charitable relief, the 
provision of supplies and other items The cost of admmistiation 
was oiilx Ks 3 507 Most of the wwk of administration was done 
by Goveniment servants vhose salaries were not debited to the 
fond 

In Noverubei 1934, when the fund was nearly spent, the 
Committee reviewed the position and decided to allot Rs 7 lakhs 
more foi house-buildmg giants to the middle classes This 
allotment which is expected to be spent gradually during the cold 
weatliei, is calculated to exhaust the assets of the fund, except for 
a small sum of two or tliiee lakhs of rupees 

\s statements base been made to the effect that a portion of 
the Viceroy’s Fund was utilized foi the repaii of roads, it is necessary 
to state that in no rase was expenditnic on such objects debited 
to the fund 

95 2n Septembei the tolloving Ictiei vis addiessed to His G»*atitucle of 
JExcellency the G-o\einoi foi tiansmission to TIis Rxcelleiicy the 
Viceroy It vas signed by all the leading men of Bihai — 

‘ We the signatories of tins statement, liave lecentiy seen the 
<idiuoimcement in the Press, that His Excellency the Viceroy’s Relief 
Fund will be closed on Octobei 1st Wc shall be grateful to Yom 
Excellency if you will kindly convey to His Excellency the Vicercv 
our sense of gratitude and appreciation tor the gieat inteiest that 
His Excellency the Viceioy has taken m organizing the Rebel 
Fund, which has enabled the stiicken people of the province of 
Bihar to obtain relief liom suffering in their unprecedented misery 
and distress 

‘ We feel that it was exceedingly kind of His Excellency Eord 
Willingdon to have taken up so promptly, earnestly and zealously 
the question ot organizing a fund for the relief of the suffering 
humanity in Bihar, and in the neighbouring areas. We are certain 
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that, but for the great economic depresj^ion prevailing at present all 
over the world, the amount raised would have been appreciably 
larger. IBut we think it desirable to place on record that the large 
amount of Pts, 60 lakhs, which has been collected in response to 
His Excellency Lord Willing don’s a|)pGal, is none the less a subs- 
tantial amount for which the people ol Bilia.r owe an endless debt 
of gratitude to His Excellency tlie Viceroy for raising it, and to 
numerous generous and large-hearted donors for contributing to 
His Excellency the Y ceroy’s Itelief Eund. 

“ We also feel that but for His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
strenuous endeavours, the amount collected Avould possibly not have 
been even so large as it is. It is for this reason that we have felt 
justified in approaching Your Excellency, as the head of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, to be good enough to transmit 
to His Excellency the Viceroy this message of gratitude and 
appreciation for the good work which he has done for the people 
of Bihar at the present juncture.” 

96. The most important of the charitable funds, after tiie 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Belief Fund, is tint laised in response to the 
appeal lamiched by Babu Bajendra Prasad, the leader of the Con- 
gress party in Bihar. A separate organization, styled the Bihar 
Central Belief Committee, was created to administer and expend 
this fund, and was registered as a charitable society. The subscrip- 
tions up to the middle of PTovember 19b4 aii'ounted to Bs. 28,69,565 
in cash and Bs 6,30,587 in kind. Tliis fund has not been closed. 

At the outset, Babu Bajenclra Prasad announced that the fund 
would be expended in co-openition vith Government. The Bihar 
Central Belief Committee took a full share in the distribution of 
food, clothing and blankets inmiediately after the eaiihqnake. 
They sent out a number of workers, and organized numerous 
centres, which were staffed clueiiy by those who had been prominent 
in the civil disobedience campaign. Their activities took the form 
of rescue work, the provision of medical aid, the clearing of debris, 
the building of temporary grass huts and the numerous other forms 
of help wdiich became necessary immediately after the eartlufuake. 

In February, when the need for immediate charitable relief 
bad lessened, it became necessary to decide bow the large sums at 
the disposal of the Committee could best be utilized in the work of 
reconstruction. Babu Bajendra Prasad addressed a long letter to 
Government on the subject. In reply Government gave him a full 
description of the problems. They indicated the measures which 
they proposed to take, and the manner in which the funds of the 
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Committee could best be expended so as to supplement those 
measures. 

Ill the third week of March, the Committee met to decide their 
policy, with Mr. Gandhi in the chair. The intention to co-operate 
with Government was reiterated in a formal resolution, and, in 
response to an invitation, the Belief Commissioner met the Com- 
mittee and discussed the situation with them. The programme, as 
ultimately adopted, provided for expenditure on the clearing of wells 
and tanks, sinking new wells, draining water-logged areas, relief 
to the indigent, medical aid and sanitation, provision against hood 
and famine and other general relief. It appeared to the Committee 
that house-building, of a permanent or semi-permanent nature, 
and the removal of sand were beyond their ability to cope with 
They decided not to take up this form of work, pending Govern- 
ment action, but to make a detailed investigation into the needs 
of townsmen and make recommendations to Government on the 
basis of this investigation. At this period, the Committee 
evidently of the opinion that famine conditions would be established 
in North Bihar, and that large sums would be needed for charitable 
relief. This expectation fortunately did not materialize. 

97. Throughout the summer, Babu Bajendra Prasad and the Expenditure 
Belief Commissioner frequently met and discussed problems arising fund, 

out of the work of reconstruction. The Committee proceeded to 
carry out their programme. An extensive programme of well-sink- 
ing and repair of wells was carried out. The Committee supplied 
boats to supplement those built by Government and the district 
boards and co-operated in the working of the flood rescue organiza- 
tion. Another of their activities was the organization of shops at 
whicli supplies could be obtained below the market-rates. At the 
instance of the Committee, Dr. Pierre Ceresole of the International 
Service League came to Bihar. In the cold weather of 1934-^15 
lie returned and helped to organize the work of transferring to new 
sites villages which had become water-logged by the floods. 

The accounts up to the 30th September 1934, which were 
published in an audited form in December, showed that there were 
balances amounting to Bs. 14,03,000, and advances totalling 
Bs. 1,37,000. Offices and equipment, stock, cycles and cars had 
absorbed Bs. 1,28,000 and administrative expenses, Bs, 34,000. 

The balance, representing expenditure on actual relief to the public, 
was Bs. 12,60,000- The principal items were Bs. 4,77,000 spent on 
water-supply, Bs, 2,15,000 on temporary huts, Bs. 1,32,000 pn 
flood relief and Bs, 1,03,000 on middle class relief, 
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The Mayor 
of Calcutta's 
fuud. 


Other relief 
organ i- 
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In August and Septembei*, widespread distress was caused by 
floods in the Granges and the Son. Though the areas affected 
coincided to some extent with the areas which had suffered in the 
earthquake, these floods had no connection with the earthquake. 
The Biliar Central Belief Committee expended considerable sums 
on operations connected with them. 

At the end of the year, a large portion of the subscriptions 
apparently remained unexpended. Though at a later stage, it was 
decided to spend money on middle class building grants, it is possible 
that the initial abstention of the Bihar Central Belief Committee 
from expenditure on housing grants may make it difficult to spend 
the balance of the fund. The experience gained from the adminis- 
tration of the Viceroy’s Bund suggests that the sums which could 
usefully be expended foi* objects other than grants for house-building 
are limited. At tlie same time, the practical difficulties of making a 
just distribtition of such grants among a host of competing claimants 
are so great that it is doubtful whether any private organization 
could overcome them. A relief society which is largely identified 
with a particular political ])arty encounters these difficulties in an 
accentuated form. 

98. Mr. Santo&h Kumar BabU, Mayor of Caicuita, opened a 
special fund, to which many of the Calcutta subscriptions were paid. 
The fund reached a total of Bs. 4']- lakhs. The Mayor came to Bihar. 
He visited some of the devastated towns and consulted the local 
Government on the most suitable method of spending the money. 
Bs. 94,000 was s])ont on the erection of semi-permanent huts. The 
number and design of the huts was settled and the money was then 
made over to the District Magistrates, who had the huts built. The 
allotment of Bs. 50,000 for the sinking of tube- wells has already 
been mentioned. Sums amounting to Bs. 1,15,000 were placed at 
the disposal of His Excellency the Governor for expenditure on 
relief. About Bs. IJ lakhs was made over to the various relief 
societies which maintained organizations in the earthquake area. 
The fund was closed on May 31st, 1934, after accomplishing a very 
useful and business-like programme. 

99. A large number of relief organizations collected funds of 
their own, and organized centres where charitable activities were 
conducted. Some of these were bodies with a long record of humani- 
tarian work : others were organized for the occasion or consisted 
of bands of index^endent workers. There was a great influx of 
workers from various parts of India. The principal relief organiza- 
tions, which have not already been mentioned, were the Indian 
Bed Cross Society, the Indian Medical Association, the Servants of 
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India Society, the Bamkrishna Mission, the Memon Belief Society, 
the Kalyan Brata Sangha, the Marwari Earthquake Belief Associa- 
tion and the Distressed Cattle Committee. 

The first two associations were concerned chiefly with 
immediate relief, and withdrew w^hen the need for it had passed. 
The Balyan Brata Bangha devoted itself chiefly to the needs of the 
domiciled T^)engali community. The Memon Belief Society 
adopted the very practical work of re-bnilding the honses of poor 
persons. The Servants of India Society and the Bamkrishria 
Mission are both bodies with a long experience of humanitarian 
worlv. They and the Marwari Belief Society accomplished a great 
deal of extremely useful work both in the immediate ciisis and 
during tlie period of reconstruction. Tlie Distressed Cattle Com- 
mittee took up the work of ]U‘oviding fodder, whieli tended to run 
short at various periods in North Bihar. 

Tlie bodies named abo\e aie only the most prominent of the 
numerous organizations wdiich (*ame and worked in Bihar. Space 
does not permit a description of the individual operations of all 
these organizations of relief workers. Numerous offers of help 
were received fiom individuals, and mauN persons came and worked 
at tile relief of suffering. The leadiness with which they rendered 
both peissonal service, and help in money and kind, will long be 
reiiiembered with gratitude by the people of Bihar. 
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CHAFTEe XXL 


Feiief operations in the large estates* 

100. The Darbhanga Baj suffered very great losses in the 
destruction of the numerous paia-ces and other large buildings 
which it owned both in Darbhanga district and elsewhere. Most 
of these were completely wrecked. The Baj took a prominent part 
in the various relief measures which were undertaken in Darbhanga 
immediately after the earthquake, in clearing the streets, making 
medical arrangements and rescuing the injured. It provided sites 
and materials for the erection of shelters to house the people. Each 
Circle Manager was given Bs. 1,000 for immediate gratuitous relief 
among the tenants. In addition to allowing the supply of free 
building materials to tenants, the Baj gave wood, bamboos and 
other materials to the value of Bs. 9,642 to the Bihar Central Belief 
Committee for distribution to the public. 105 wells were sunk, and 
10 tanks were re-excavated. In certain villages, where the site of 
the houses was rendered uninhabitable, fresh sites have been 
provided. 

An issue of loans was made to tenants at 2 per cent for the 
purpose of building houses and clearing sand. About 4 lakhs of 
lupees have been given out. About Bs. 40,000 has been lent for 
house-building purposes to persons who are not tenants of the Baj. 

101. The Bettiah Conit of Wards Estate, wliicli is under the 
management of a senior officer of the Indian Civil Service, took a 
very prominent part in the relief oj)erations in the district of 
Champaran. The estate undertook the distribution of loans and 
free grants for sand clearance in a portion of the district and spent 
over 1^- lakhs of rupees for tlie purpose. Grants to the extent of 
Bs. 57,000 were made to persons having a special claim of the 
estate for reconstruction of their houses. Arrangements were also 
made to issue loans for house-building, but subsequently applicants 
wei'e <id vised to take loans from Government, as the special protec- 
tion afforded by the Natural Calamities Loans Act could not be 
given to a private estate. Probably the most valuable assistance 
givc'u by the estate to its tenantry was the immediate gratuitous 
diKtdbution of very large quantities of building materials, timber, 
grass, and bamboos. The value of these supplies was between one 
and two lakhs of rupees. A very valuable contribution which the 
estate made to the recovery of the district from the effect of the 
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earthquake was the employment of about 400,000 labourers on 
work on a relief nature. The great majority of these labourers 
were persons in urgent need of assistance. The estate constructed 
a colony of 54 semi-permanent houses at Motibari to accommodate 
persons of the middle classes and spent over half a lakh of rupees 
upon it. It also built temporary houses for the Goliectoi* and the 
Civil Surgeon of Motihari, who had formerly occupied houses 
leased from the estate. The buildings of the estate suffered severe 
damage, including the King Edward Memorial Hospital at Bettiah; 
a temporary structure containing 67 beds was completed before 
the end of March. The rapid construction of this and other 
temporary buildings reflects very great credit on the staff of the 
estate. The loss to the estate in buildings will probably be between 
12 and 15 lakhs of rupees. 



CHAPtER XXll. 


Gowernment 

buHetins. 


The news- 
papers. 


Attitude of the pubito, the Press and the Legislative Oounoil. 

10*2. For the firnl lew days after the earthquake authentic news 
of the disaster was difficult to obtain. There was some disposition 
to complain that the local Government did not supply more news ; 
its own difficulties in obtaining news have been described. 

The first official communique was published on the morning of 
the 17th and the second on the evening of the same day. 
Two more communiques issued on the 18th, and a daily bulletin 
of news was published until the end of January. Thereafter 
hidletins were published at longer intervals : from the beginning 
of February to the end of July, 26 formal communiques were 
published, in addition to a number of less formal items of news. 
As each of the various investigations, such as the sand survey, the 
survey of levels, etc., yielded definite results, the results were 
communicated to the public through the Press. A leport on the 
progress of reconstruction work was published in June. It was 
translated into Plindi and Urdu and circulated widely. The verna- 
cular edition was published by Rai Bahadur Ram Ranvijaya Singh, 
\LL.o., of Patna, at his own expense. In certain districts special 
publicity organizations were maintained to keep the public informed 
of the relief operations. 

iOd. The attitude of tlie local Press w^as friendly. The editors 
published in exienso all matters which they were requested to 
publish, and were nearly always ready to give prominence to 
corrections of published matter which proved to be inaccurate. In 
a leading Calcutta newspaper, there were certain instances in which 
official communiques appeared in an inaccurate form, and statements 
were published as emanating from Government which came from 
other sources — ^incidents which led to some misunderstanding of the 
position. In April, the “ Statesman ” published a supplement on 
the earthquake. It contained articles on earthquake topics and 
reproduced a number of excellent photographs of the devastated 
areas. One of the difficulties of earthquake publicity was the fact 
that even those who are familiar with the country could not appre- 
ciate the full extent of the calamity through verbal descriptions. 
Photographs were invaluable in showing how complete the 
destruction had been. 

The earthquake remained a prominent featme in the Press for 
four months. Descriptions by eye-witnesses were published on 
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extensive scale, while the various relief societies issued state- 
ments in great detail describing their activities. Many of these 
articles tended to emphasize the darker side of the picture. Among 
newspapers published outside the province, particularly those which 
represented the more extreme school of politics, there was a dis- 
position to misrepresent the measm’es taken by official agencies and 
to make political capital out of the situation — an attitude which 
was discountenanced by the Bihar newspapers. An officer was 
lent by the Home Department for a few weeks in the early summer 
for the purpose of presenting in the Press the official side of the 
relief operations. 

104. The attitude of the leadeis of public opinion in Bihar was The pyfoiie. 
one of iiili co-operation with Government and there was a very 
general recognition that the situation w^as being handled in an 
efficient manner. It is true that Pandit Jawahar Dal Nehru, after 

cl flying visit to Bihar, published an article in which it was suggested 
that the Bihar Government had ceased to function for some days 
after the earthquake. This calumny found no response among the 
peoj)le of Bihar, who knew the I’eal facts. There ’svas a very general 
feeling that in the face of the unexampled catastrophe which had 
befallen Bihar, political controversies should be forgotten and all 
should unite in the work of restoration. This was no mere passing 
wave of sentiment. Throughout the operations, leading men of 
all shades of opinion co-operated freely and effectively with each 
other and with Government. There was an absence of carping 
criticism and a general disposition to help those who were known 
to be doing their utmost to cope with the situation. Nor was this 
attitude confined to the leaders of public opinion. At the conclu- 
sion of the sugarcane operations, the Director of Industries received 
many assurances from the cultivators of their gratitude for the work 
which Government had done for them. The undemonstrative 
masses showed a praiseworthy patience, and though they might 
clamour for relief, there w^as no indication that they disputed the 
justice of its distribution. 

105. The Degislative Council show^ed the same attitude. Bills The Legis- 
to facilitate the issue of loans for house-building and to amend the 
Municipal Act to suit the new circumstances, were passed in the 
February session, and the Council readily agreed to curtail the 
budget discussions so as to leave more time for the work of relief 

and reconstruction. When the Council next met in September, 
Government were able to put before it a number of proposals, 
financial and legislative, closely connected with the operations. 

The Bill to constitute an Improvement Trust for Darbhanga was 
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passed with a minimum of fiiction. There was much discussion 
on the pioposai to mo\e the Government buildings at Motihari to 
a new site : the view of the local residents, that it was possible 
to re-build in Motihaii itself, found many advocates. Ultimately 
the Council agreed to leave the decision on this point to His 
Excellency who was abont to 'visit Motihari, The only other 
measure which was attacked seriously was the financial provision 
necessary to carry out the Monghyr town-plannmg scheme. The 
justice of this measure was severely criticized by one of the Monghyr 
membeis, but he found no support for his views and the money 
was voted by 40 votes to 14, 

Throughout its proceedings, the Legislative Council showed its 
belief that the mam lines of policy were right and that they were 
being earned out in a manner which deserved support. 



APPEHIIIX I, 


Extracts frciti the speech hy the H on’ foie Finance Member of the 
Gowernifieiit of India in introdaoing the Budget proposals 
for 19S4«3S« 

40 Plan for dealhig with Earthquake damage. — ^This brings 
me to the last important item m our financial proposals foi tins 
year — om plan for helping to finance the measuies lendeied 
necessary by the recent earthquake- I have already mentioned 
one featuie in this plan, namelv that we piopose to transfer oui 
estimated surplus of 1,29 lakhs m the cm lent year (oi whatever 
the final amount of that suiplns may be) to a special fund which 
will be utilised in assisting the Provinces, chiefly of course Bihar, 
V Inch ha've suffeied from the lecent earthquake. 

41. The problem ot reconstiuction vith which the Oovern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa is confronted can conveniently be treated 
under four main heads. 

(a) Reconstruction of Provincial Government buildings, etc . — 
Theie is fiist the reconstiuction of (government property, chiefly 
Innldings, though there has been some damage to canals On 
such lough estimates as it has yet been possible to prepare the 
cost of lepaiiing this damage may be put at about 1 crore. Our 
proposal IS that the Grovernment of India should, as capital 
expenditure on its own account, provide half the cost of recon- 
structing and lepaiiing then damaged property, and should make 
a loan to the Provinciai Groveinment of the remaining half through 
the Provincial Boans Pund, 

ib) Financial help to local authorities. — Secondly, theie is 
the veiy extensive damage to the piopertj^ of local bodies m Bihar, 
then loads and budges, then schools, hospitals and dispensaiaes 
and so on, including the damage to what are known as aided 
schools, established thiough the benevolence of piivate individuals. 
A rough estimate of the cost of repairing the damage is 

lathei ovei one cioie The resouiees at the disposal of these local 
bodies aie entuely inadequate to cope wnth a disaster of this 
magnitude. Such help as they may be able to render will 
necessarily be very lestricted. It would not be possible to assist 
them by means of loans requiring payment, even if interest charges 
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\\in*e made very low or ivinitled altoprether, without cripplin|X their 
activities for the future, lu slioii, as they have lost for the time 
!>ein^ the luain sources of their iucon\e. it will be iie<*essary to place 
them ill funds witli which to <‘arry out their nonual responsibilities 
until their income Iras recovered. For all tliese purposes we propose 
to make a free ^rant from central i*esources that is to say, from 
the special fund already mentioned which is to be formed out 
of this year's surplus. It may not be possible to undertake and 
complete all the necessary rebnikling before the end of 1934-35 
since it may not be until after the next monsoon that a(*curate 
knowledge will be available of the extent to which the drainage 
of the country has altei’ed and foundations for buildings and bridges 
are secure. We are therefore providing In next year's estimates 
for expenditure of only 75 lakhs on this account, but I can assure 
the House that if it is found that more than this can be advan- 
tageously spent we shall have no hesitation in providing the 
additional sum required. 

(c) Assistance to private individuals . — Thirdly, there is the 
question of assisting private individuals to rebuild their houses 
and shops. To many of llie poorest sufferers from the earthquake 
their small dwellings and shops must have been their sole asset ; 
they have no cash which they can use, or credit which they can 
pledge, for restoring them and it would be useless in most cases 
to proffer them assistance by means of loans on however favourable 
terms. It seems to us that tliis part of problem must primarily 
be dealt with by means of free grants and that these grants are 
eminently an object on which the Viceroy’s and othei* Relief Funds 
should he expended so far <is tliev are not needed for immediate 
lelief. Tlie field us a very wide one but I am confident that the 
public, botli here and in (treat Britain, will respond most generously 
now that they know the magnitude of the need. 

dliere is, however, another very 'wide class who though they 
have not lost their all through the earthquake and w^ould not be 
fit or even willing recipients of charity, are urgently in need of 
assistance to rebuild their house property, and to whom this 
assistance can most suitably l)e afforded by means of loans. We 
have been very actively discussing with the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa the plan for the grant of such loans and I had hoped 
to be in a position today to announce at any rate the main outlines 
of the scheme, but tliere are still some points to be settled. If it 
is in any way possible, I will give further information to the House 
at aKkter stage of our budget discussions. At the moment all I can 
say as, that, we have every intention of making available to the 



Provincial Government on terms that will not be onerous to them, 
or to those who are ultimately to receive the advances, whatever 
sum may be found to be needed foi tliis xiurpose. 1 will not at 
present venture to give an estimate of what that sum may be. 

id) AgTic'iilttiTaJ pTohlems, — Pourthlv, there is the agricultural 
problem. It is known that tliere has been damage to agTiciilturai 
land over wide areas in the north ol J^ihar due to the deposit of 
sand. The extent and severit}^ of this damage, what measures 
can be taken to rectify it, and what the cost of those measures will 
be, cannot be known until a faiily detailed survey of the affected 
area has been made, and at present tlie flooded condition of a great 
part of the area makes such a survey diiflcuii, though the Provincial 
Government have already taken steps to initiate it. I cannot 
therefore at the moment say in exactly what form our assistance 
will be given. All I can say is tliat w^e consKler that the balance 
held b^^ the Provincial Government in their Pa mine Pelief Pund 
can be properly reg'arded as available for this purpose, and beyond 
that we propose to assure the Provincial Government of our 
financial support in any further action that may subsequently be 
decided upon. 

4*2. I have dealt so far with the problems of permanent 
reconstruction. The principal necessities for immediate relief have 
been and are being met energetically by the Provincial Government 
out of money which has been made available from the Viceroy’s 
and other Pelief funds ; but there is one way in which we propose 
to contribute towards immediate relief from Central revenues. 
Seven of the sugar factories in North Bihar have been destroyed 
and two moi*e have been very seriously damaged, with the result 
that cane-gro^vers in this area have been deprived of a market for 
about 15 million maiinds of cane. It is hoped to make arrange- 
ments for transferring the bulk of this cane with the iiecessai’y 
expedition to factories in the south nf Bihar or the east of the 
United Provinces and the railways concerned are ]jrepared to carry 
it at very low concessionary i*ates of freight. But some portion 
at any rate of the cane cannot be dealt witli in this way, and the 
Provincial Government ai’e theiefore iiioviding country mills and 
other equipment in order to convert it into qiir. We have informed 
them that "we are prepared to bear the w^hole cost of this measure 
from Central revenues ; it veil! jirobably not exceed 5 lakhs. 

43. I may sum up our proi^osals and their effect on our financial 
estimates as follow>s. We are undertaking to bear the whole cost 
of restoring the property and finances of the local bodies, which we 
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put for tile present at something over a erore, and the whole cost 
of the special measures for dealing with the cane crop, which we 
put at about five lakhs. "We propose to meet this expenditure 
from the special fund to which tliis year's surplus now estimated 
at 1/29 lakhs, will be transferred ; and we expect to spend 75 lakhs 
from this fund up to the end of 19b4-35. We are also under- 
taking to bear half the cost of restoring the Pi*oviiiciai Government's 
own buildings and other public works; this, on present estimates, 
we expect to cost us about fifty lakhs, which w^e mean to provide 
from funds raised on loan, and have allowed for in next year's 
ways and means estimates . 

In addition we are undertaking the liability for the cost of any 
measures of assistance to agriculturists that may be decided upon 
to the extent that it cannot be met from the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s Pamine Pelief Pund, and we are undertaking to advance 
whatever capital may be required for financing rebuilding advances 
to those persons whose position does not warrant assistance in the 
form of charitable grants, on terms which will lay no undue burden 
on the persons concerned or on the Provincial Government I 
cannot as yet indicate what the final cost, if any, of these loan 
measures will bo to Central levenues, or how we shall propose to 
meet it. For the present so far as the ways and means position 
is concerned, we are assuming in our estimates a capital outlay 
of two and three-quarter ciores on lociii measures and on the capital 
grant for restoration of the Provincial Government’s property next 
year ; so that with the 75 lakhs provided from the special fund 
our estimates include three and a half croies for relief in one way 
or another in Pihar. If more is needed before the end of 1934-35 
it will be provided. "We trust that these proposals will be regarded 
not only as adequate, but generous. The fact that we can make 
them without serious embarrassment is an illustration of the value 
of maintaining a sound financial policy. 
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List of Officers- 

(When no date is given, the officer held the post on 15th January 1934.) 

I. HEAnQUABTEES. 

Governor ... ... His Excellency Sir James David Siiton, 

K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E., I.G.S. 

Executive Council ... ... Jhe Hon’ble Mr, J. T. Whitty, c.s.i., 

C.I.E. , i.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha. 
Ministers ... ... ... The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Kt, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz. 

Member of the Board of Bevenue ... The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Hubbaoh, c.s.i., 

I.c.s. 

Chief Secretary ... ... ... Mr. P. C. Tallents, c.s.i., c.i.E., i.c.s. 

Secretary, Finance Department ... Mr. H. C. Prior, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Bevenue Department ... Mr, J, W. Houlton, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Judicial Department ... Mr. A. G. Davies, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Education Department ... Mr. S. B. Zaman, i.c.s. 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Mr. W. G. Lacey, i.c.s. 

Department. 

Chief Engineer, Boads and Buildings ... Mr. J. G. Powell, 

Chief Engineer, Irrigation ... ... Mr. F. A. Betterton. 

Deputy Chief Engineer, Boads and Mr. N. G. Dunbar (from 16th July 1934). 
Buildings. 

Inspector- General of Police ... ... Lt.-Col. A. E. J. O. McDowell. 

Director of Public Instruction ... Mr. G. E. Fawcus, c.i.e,, o.b.e. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals ... Col. H. C. Buckley, i.m.s. 

Director of Public tlealth ... ... Lt.-Col. J. A. S. Phillips, c.i.e., i.m.s. 

(also acted as Inspector- General of 
Civil Hospitals). 

Director of Industries ... -** M!r. S. Lall, i.c.s. 

Director of Agriculture ... ... Mr. D. B. Sethi. 

Belief Commissioner ... ... Mr. W. B. Brett, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Belief Engineer and Supply Officer ... Col. F, G. Temple, c.i.iE., v.n. 

II. Patna Division. 

Commissioner ... ••• Mr. A, P. Middleton, i.c.s. 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police Mr, C. T. Brett, c.i.e. 

(Central Bange). 

Superintending Entrineer, South Bihar Bai Bahadur K. O. Sen. 

Circle. 

Mr. H. G. Dunbar (from 5th February 
1934 to 11th March 1934), 

Mr. S. K. Bay (from 12th March 1934). 
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Patna Dihirict, 


District Magistiate and Collector 


Additional District ^Magistrate 
Supeiinleudent oi Police 
Distiict Judge ... 

Civil Surgeon 
Executive Engineer 


Mr. J. h, Mermnaii, i.c.s. 

itai Daliadur Ainaieacha Xutli Das (irom 
1st :Ma> itm). 

Khan lEihadur IMnlianunad Hamid. 

.Ml. I. C. McXalh. 

llai liahadur Bliiba Piisa Chatterji. 

Majoi 11. M. Stnckiaiid. J.M.h. 

IMr. \V. (i. Caine. 
iMr. \V. A, Carson. 


Shahubud Dtsiilct. 

District Magistrate and Collector ... Mr. K. A. 10. Williams, !.i .s. 

District Judge ... ... ... Bai Bahadur Bam Cliandra Chaudbiiri. 

ISuperiutendent ot Police ... ... Mr. A. C. Carter. 

Ct a If a Diairict. 

District Magistrate and Collector ... ilai Bahadur C. C- IMulchorji, o.B.i:. 
Distiict Judge ... ... ... iMr. D. E. Beubeii, i.c.s. 

kSuperiiitendent ot Police ... ... Mr. B. K. Banyal. 

III. BHAoA.L,eua Dimsion. 


Cominis bioiier 

Superintending Engineer 
Executive Engineer 

Iihu<jalpu 

District Magistrate and Collector 

District Judge 
Superintendent ot Police 
Civil Surgeon 

Mvnfjhyt 

District Magistrate and Collector 
Additional District Magistrate 


District Judge 
Superintendent of Police 
Assistant Superintendent of Police 
Civil Surgeon ... 

Town Engineer 


Mr. J. Li. Dam, c.r.r-., i.o.s. 

(iMi. J'l. li. J. ii. Cousins, i.i'.s., irom 
‘doth April B)34 tci 17th November 1034). 
Mr. W. G. Caine (Irom loth IMarcli 1934), 
Mr. .1. Bakshi to 19tli Eebi uain 1034. 

Mr. J. Shau Irom dOtii February 1034. 

/ Pistiict. 

Mr, P. T. ^laiisfield, f.c.s. 

{Mr. V. E. Davies, i.c.s., from 6tb 
1934.) 

klr. El. B. Beevor, i.o.s. 

Mr. Ii. P. Wilson. 

Lt.-CoL A. W. Duncan, 

Diistrict. 

Mr. A. J. Mainuaiing, c.i.i... i.c.s. 

Air. \V. \V. Dalziel, i.e.s. (fnnii 31st Jan- 
uar\ 1934 to 13tli March 1934). 

Air. N. Senapati, i.e.s. {from 21st March 
1084 to 7th September 1934). 

Mr. AV. W. Dalziel, i.e.s. 

Mr. W. C. Alagrath- 
Mr. J. E. G. Churcher. 
l>r. B. P. Varma. 

Major A. G. AVheeler, from 1st April 

1934. 
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Purnea Disincl. 

I>istT'i('t jMagi«itrate and Colleeior ... Mr. I>. P. Sinha Kharma, i.c.s. 

(Mr. \'. K. II. Menon, i.t'.s,, from 16tli 
Ma\ 10;34.) 

])istri<-t Judge ... ... ... ]\h’, A. K. Jianerji. 

Supenni endeni ot Police ... ... Mr. J. I'reed, 


IV. Tirhut 


< ’omiiiisaioner 

Additional Commissioner ... 

Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 

Northern Bange. 

Superintending Engineer 
Inspector of Local Works ... 


]\Ir. J. M. Scott, o.u.E., i.c.s. 

Ilai Bahadur C. C. Mukherji, o.h.e. , from 
2Hth April 1934 to llth October 1034. 
Mr. I'h L. Marriott, c.i.E. 

Oaj)taiu (\. F. Hall. 

Rai Hal'adm K. C'. Ken (from 20th iMa;v 
1034). 


M u z affarpur J) ih,hict. 

I)istrict Magistrate and Collector 
Additional District Magistrate 


District Judge 
Superintendent of Police 
Executive Engineer 
Town Engineer 
Civil Surgeon 

Chairman, District Board ... 

District Engineer 

Chairman, Muzaffarpur Municipality 

Darhhanga 

District Magistrate and Collector 
Additional District Magistrate 

District Judge 

Superintendent of Police ... 

Civil Surgeon 
Executive Engineer 

Town Engineer 
Chairman, District Board ... 

District Engineer 

Chairman, Darbhanga Municipality 


Mr. Ii. K. S\\«iny\, i.i'.s. 

Rai Bahadur A. K. Bose, m.r.k. , from 
llth Marcli 1034 to llth October 1034. 
Mr. 1'. Lubv , 

Mr. C. U. B. Murray. 

Mr. W. L. Muirell. 

Mr. O. Oiiff-Lee (horn Ist April 1034). 
Major F. II. Whyte, i.m.s. 

Babu Cbandreshwar Prasha d Narayan 
Sinha, c.i.e. , m.l.c. 

Rai Fjahadur U. S. Jayaswal. 

Rai Bahadur Shyam Nandan Sahay, m.l.o. 

ITiHirict. 

Mr. T. V. Fresion, i.o.s. 

Rai Bahadur Bhahadev Sarkar. 

Rai Bahadur Sh\am Narayan Singh, o.b.e. 
Ml*. S. 1 >ashiruddin. 

Mr. J. F. Pearman. 

Lt.-Col. J. John, i.M.s. 

]Mr. <\ A. Brown from 22nd February 
1034 lo l.Mh Mav 1934. 

Rai Sahib P. K. Mitra from 1st July 1034. 
Mr. B. S. Pini (from lt>th April 1034). 
Maharaj Kumar Visheshvar Singh, 

Mr. D, N. Joshi. 

Mr. M. A. Rangaswami (from 5th Mav 
1034). 

Babu Aladhusudan Prasad Sinha. 
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Champaran 


District Magistrate and Colieofeor 
Superintendent ot Police ... 

Civil Surgeon 

Executive Engineer, Blotiiiaii 

Executive Paigineer, Ramnagar 
Manager, Bettiali Waids Plstate 
Chairman, District Board ... 

District Engineer 

Chairman, Motihari Miinic*ipaht\ 

Town Engineer ... 

Sa rii7i 

District Magistrate and Collector 
District .Judge 

Superintendent of Police ... 

Civil Surgeon 

Chairman, District Board ... 

District Engineer 


Disfrici, 

Mr. S. fj. MuiwtUHl* j.i *<. 

Mr. U. E. S. Fei gii’-.uii. 

Major J. h. iSalt 
Mr. M. I., llahl 

Mr. i\ Humn iHli 

Mr. H. D. tiupta ifrom Ith A|»nl BKU). 

Mr. T. P. d. r.hiu s, nt .s. 

Bahu Satiu IVlanlan Sahi 
Mr n \ak!l. 

r»abti Uauf'^h PiU'^ini N.dur 
Ml. I>e\i Da% al (froai Ituli Ipnl P.klt) 

Dtsirict. 

Mr, Y, K. H. Pillai, r r.s. 

Mr. S. K. Da’S, i.i’.s. 

Ml V. F. A. llanud, o.u.r. 

Di. Pajcshnar Prasad 

Babu .Ta,\ude\a Eura^aii Sliih<i. 

Rai Sahih Ram Chandra, 



APPEUPiX ill. 

Kis Exceiiencsf tlie ¥lGero]|f’s Earthquake Relief Funds 
Bihar and Orissa Braiioh. 
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